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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memorrs OF THE REBELLION IN 1745 
anp 1746. By the Chevalier de John- 
stone, Aid-de-Camp to Lord George 
Murray, General of the Rebel Army, 
Assistant Aid-de- Camp to Prince 
Charles Edward, &c. &e. Translated 
from a French MS. originally deposit- 
ed in the Scots College at Paris, and 
now in the hands of the Publishers. 
London, 1820. 4to. pp. 348. 


What general remarks we may wish 
to offer on this volume, shall be reserv- 
ed till the conclusion of our critique, 
(which we purpose to finish next week) 
and we shall content ourselves in the 
first instance with simply introducing 
it to the acquaintance of our readers, 
while yet steaming from the press. A 
narrative of the progress of the Rebel- 
lion by an eye-witness actively engaged 
in it, could hardly fail to produce 
much interesting matter: and accord- 
ingly we find here not only a good ac- 
count ofthe principal affairs which took 
place during the eventful period from 
the Prince’s landing to the battle of 
Culloden, but also some new traits of 
the leading persons engaged in them, 
and some characteristic anecdotes not 
previously known. The adventures of 
the author are also related in a genuine, 
sort of style, which renders that portion’ 
of the book amusing, which can ‘hardly 
otherwise be thought worthy of Quarto 
dignity. But as we have promised our 
observations as a finale,.and foresee that 
some of them will be in the shape of 
censure, we shall now take up the more 
agreeable task of description and ex- 
tract. 

, Among some rather questionable. discus- 
sions in a palticn) and. historical Introduc- 
tion, the Editor tells us that— 

“The Chevalier de Johnstone, the au- 
thor, was the only son of James Johnstone, 
merchant in Edinburgh: .This family, b 
descent and alliance, were connected wit 
some of the first houses in Scotland. His 
sister was married to a son of Lord 
Rollo, who succeeded to the estate.and title 
in 1765. The Chevalier Johnstone appears 
in his youth to have moved in the best soci- 
ety which the Scottish capital then contained, 


and to have been.on the most intimate foot- 


It was ‘his intention, on first 


las, mother of the present Lord Douglas, 
who uniformly treatel him with all the ten- 
derness and regard of a parent. Educated 
in epmcnpelian and jacobite principles, on 
the first intelligence of the landing of Prince 
Charles Edward, he made his escape from 
Edinburgh to Duncrub, the seat of Lord 
Rollo, near Perth, where he waited the arri- 
val of the prince in that town, and was one 
of the first low-country gentlemen who flock- 
ed to his standard. By the Misses Rollo, 
his relations, he was introduced to the Duke 
of Perth and Lord George Murray, the lead- 
ers of the rebel army, the latter of whom 
invited him to become his aid-de-camp, an 
invitation which he accepted. He acted for 
a considerable period in that capacity, and 
also as assistant aid-de-camp to the Prince 
himself. From the Prince he received a 
captain’s commission, immediately after the 
battle of Preston-pans, and worn out with 
the incessant hardships of his situation of 
aid-de-camp, that hardly left him one hour in 
the four and twenty for repose, he imme- 
diately began to raise a company, with which, 
when completed, he rived the Duke of 
Perth’s regiment. He bore a part in all the 
movements of the rebel army, and after the 
battle of Culloden, vated ¢ for some time 
i a poslment ph different places in the 
no in disguise to 
Edinburgh, where he a remained for 
some time concealed in the house of Lady 
Jane Douglas at-Drumshugh, He made his 
escape from Scotland to England, in the dis - 
guise of a Scots pedlar, and after remainip 

some time in London, he embarked wit 

Lady Jane Douglas at Harwich, for Holland. 


continent, to proceed to Russia, where by 
means of two uncles, Generals Hewit and 
Douglas, who possessed great influence in 
that country, he could have established him- 
self to advantage ; but he allowed himself to. 
be persuaded to go to Paris, where he was’ 
buoyed up for some years with hopes of, 
another expedition to Scotland. He obtained! 
a share in the fund set apart by the govern-' 
ment for Scots exiles, but, tired of .an.inac- 
tive life, he entered the French service, and 
was sent to the French possessions in North 
America, from which he returned to France 
on the conquest of these possessions by the 
English.” ‘ . 

** The memoirs appear, from circum- 
stances alluded to in them, such as a recent 
financial measure of the Abbé Terray, to 
have been written shortly after the return of 
the author to France. From_the interval 
which had between the Rebellion and 
their composition, and his absence from his 
native country, the author has occasionally 
fallen into unavoidable inaccuracy with re- 


SRR INR ER NL RE 
with respect to all the great transactions of 
the Rebellion are clear and strong; and on 
nen of ee says ” the vane a from 
erby, the meeting of the vanquished High- 
landers at Buthnn, and the” desertion of 
Prince Charles, he throws a valuable light. 
From the confidential situation he filled, he 
had good opportunities of knowing the cha- 
racters of the leading personages in the Re- 
bellion ; and his portraits Lear every mark 
of penetration, candour, and impartiality. 
The future historian of this period cannot, 
with a due regard to truth, pourtray Prince 
Charles Edward, Lord George Murray, or 
the Duke of Perth, as they actually were, 
without availing himself of assistance of 
our author. His account, too, of the French 
service, in the reign of Louis XV., towards 
the conclusion of the work, is by no means 
the least valuable part of it.” 

Such is the character drawn of the author 
and of his work by his Editor, who seems to 
have so rooted a dislike to jacobites, cavaliers, 
and tories, that it may be presumed even his 
literary paternity would not bias him on this 
occasion, But we will let the Chevalier 
speak for himself; and our first specimen is 
from an interesting account of the battle of 
Falkirk, which differs in some particulars 
from that of Home’s history. * 

“ General Hawley drew up bis army in 
order of battle, in two lines, havi ree 
regithents of infantry in a hollow at the foot 
of the hill. His cavalry was placed before his 
infantry, on the left wing of the first line. 
The English began the attack, with a body 
of about eleven hundred.cavalry, who ad- 
vanced very slowly against the right of our 


the'| army, and did not halt till they were within 


twenty paces of our first line, to induce ws to 
fire. Highlanders, who had been par- 
ticularly enjoined not to fire till the army 
was within musket-length of them, the mo- 
ment the cavalry halted di their 
muskets, and killed about eighty men, each 
of them having aimed at a rider. ‘The com- 
mander of this body of cavalry, who had ad- 
vanced some paces before his men, was of 
the number. The cavalry closing their 
ranks, which were opened by our disc’ . 
ut spurs to their horses and rushed npon 
High anders at a hard trot, meee anes 
ranks, throwing down e thing before 
them, and trampling the Highlanders under 
the feet of their horses, The most singular 


and ex combat immediately fol- 
lowed. The Highlanders, stretched on the 
ground, thrust their dirks into the bellies of 





* The Editor mentions a remarkable fact 

connected with this history, viz. that Home 

regularly sent the proof sheets of his work to be 

corrected by a member of the Royal Family ig 
don, 








"ROL ng well-known Lady Jane Doug: 
. e 4 5 


spect to minor matters. But his impressions, | Lo 











clothes, dix them, do and stabbed 
them with their ditks ; pawn in. used 
their pistols ; but few of them had sufficient 
Space to handle their swords. Macdonald 
of Clanranald, chiéf of one of the clans of 
the Macdgnalds, assured me, that whilst -he 
was lyin ope the ground, under a dead 
horse, which had fallen upon him, without 
the power Of extricating hiinself, he saw a 
dismounted horseman struggling with a 
lilandér’: fortunately for him, the High- 
fander, heli the strongest, threw his anta- 
pont, and having Killed him with his dirk, 
le came’to his assistance, and drew him with 
difficalty from under his horse. 

“ The resistance of the Highlanders was 
so incredibly obstinate, that the English, 
after having been for some time engaged 
sa with them in their-ranks, were at 
As repulsed, and forced to retire. The 
Highlanders did not neglect the mleanenge 
ped had obtained, but pursued them keenly 
with their swords, running as fast as their 
horses, and not allowing them a moment's 
time to recover from their fright. So that 
the English cavalry falling back on their own 
infantry, drawn up in order of battle hehind 
them, threw them immediately into disorder, 
and carried the right wing of their army with 
them in their flight The clan of Camerons, 
which was on the left of our army, having 
attacked at the same time the right of the 
English army, where there were only in- 
fantry, put it also to flight; but the High- 
landers, when descending the hill in pursuit of 
the enemy, received, on their left flank, a dis- 
charge from the three regiments placed in the 
hollow at the foot of the hill, which they did 
not perceive till the moment they received 
their fire, which greatly incommoded them. 
Mr. John Roy Stuart, an officer in the ser- 
vice of France, afraid lest this might be an 
ambuscade laid for us by the English, called 
out to the Highlanders to stop their pursuit ; 
-and the cry of stop flew immediately from 
‘rank to rank, and threw the whole army into 
disorder. ‘However, the enemy continued 
their retreat, and the three regiments at the 
foot of the hill followed the rest; but with 
this difference, that they retreated always in 
order, and acting as a rear-guard of the Eng- 
‘lish army, and they continued a fire of pla- 
toons on us till their entrance into the town 
of Falkirk. 7 ; 

** As night began to appear, the English 
army entered the town, and fires were Satis 
diately seen in every part of their camp, from 
which we all supposed that they had re- 
treated to it, and that we had-not obtained a 
coniplete and . substantial victory. The 
honour of remaining masters of the field was 
‘of little avail to us.. We had no reason for 
believing that we had lost the battle, as the 
English army had retreated ; but as we sup- 
posed them still in their camp, we - consi 
dered it, at most, as wu ided, and ex- 


pected a renewal of the combat next morning. 

“© Fortunately the enemy did not perceive 
the disorder which had crept into our army, 
and ef whieh Colonel John Roy Stuart was 
the innocent cause, by his excessive precau- 
tiov and foresight. 


he Highlanders were 





is complete disorder, 
different ‘clans mingled. 


ispersed, and the 
mell together: 
the. aight added 
greatly to the confusion. res of them had 
even retired from the field of battle, either 
thinking it. lost, or with the intention of 
secking a shelter from the dreadful weather. 
It is often more dangerous to stop the fire 
and impetuosity of soldiers, of whom the 
best are but machines, and still more of un- 
disciplined men, who do not. listen to any 
orders, than to let them run every risk in 
order to carry every thing before them, 

“« T met, by accident, Colonel Brown, an 
Irishman, to on I proposed that we should 
keep together and share the same fate. He 
consented, but observed at the saine time, 
that, the Prince having made him the bearer 
of an order, he wished to find him, with the 
view of communicating an answer. After 
having sought the Prince for a long time to 
no purpose, and without finding any one who 
could give us the least information respect- 
ing him, we’ fell in with his life-guards, in 
order of battle, near a cottage on the edge 
of the hill, with their: commander Lord 
Elcho, who knewas little of what had become 
of Charles as we did ourselves. As the night 
was very dark, and the rain incessant, we re- 
solved to withdraw to the mansion of Mr. 
Primrose of Dunipace, about a quarter of a 
league from Falkirk, having a crowd of 
Highlanders as guides. who took the same 
road. 

“On our arrival at the castle, we found 
Lord Lewis Gordon, brother to the Duke 
of Gordon, Mr. Frazer, son of Lord Lovat, 
and aix or seven other chiefs of clans; 
but none of them knew what had be- 
come of their regiments. Other officers ar- 
rived every instant, all equally ignorant of 
the fate of the battle, and equally in doubt 
whether we had gained or lost it. About 


we o’clock in the evening, Mr. Macdonald }: 
m1) 


Lochgary joined us, and revived our 
spirits, by announcing for certain, that we 
had gained a most complete victory ; and that 
the lish, instead of remaining in their 
camp, had fled in disorder to Edinburgh. He 
added, in confirmation of this news® that he 
had left the Prince in Falkirk, in the quarters 
which had been occupied by General Haw- 
ley; and that the Prince had sent him to 
Dunipace, for the express purpose of order- 
ing all of us to repair to Falkirk next morn- 
ing by break of day. 

* It is impossible, without having been in 
our situation, to form an idea of the extreme 
joy, which we derived from this agreeable 
surprize. As the enemy, in their retreat, 

abandoned all their tents and bagrege, 
their camp was soon pillaged by the High- 
landers, and_ the booty carried away, not- 
withstanding the obscurity of the night, and 
the badness of the weather. The enemy lost 
six: hundred in killed, and we took seven 
hundred prisoners.. It was Lord Kilmar- 
nock who first discovered the flight of the 
English. Being well acquainted’ with. the 
nature of the ground, as a part of his 
estates lay in the neighbourhood, he was 
sent by the Prince to reconnoitre the Eng- 
lish ; and having approached the great road 








to Edinburgh, beyond the town of Fal. 
‘irk, passing by bye paths and actoss fields, 
he saw the English army: panic-struck ay 
flying in the greatest disorder, as fast as their 
legs could carry them. ‘Lord ‘Kilmarnock 
immediately returned to the Prince, with an 
account of this fortunate discovery, who still 
remained on the field of battle, notwithstand. 
ing the dreadful wind and rain ; “but he they 
descended from the hill, about half past seven 
o’clock in the evening, immediately entered 
the town of Falkirk, and detached as many 
troops-as he could suddenly assemble to 
harass the English in their flight, who were 
yet at a short distance from us. 

“* The enerhy were unable to. avail them. 
selves of their artillery during the action, and 
to carry it with them in‘ their flight; and we 
found, next day, ten field pieces, half way up 
the hill, which they had not time to draw up 
tothe top. They lost a great many men in 
the hollow at the foot of the hill ; where the 
corn-fields were thickly strewed with deail 
bodies. In their flight they took one prisoner 
ina very singular manner. Mr. Macdonald, 
a major of one of the Macdonald regiments, 
having dismonnted an English officer, took 
possession of his horse, which was very heau- 
tiful, and immediately mounted it. “When 
the English cavalry-fled, the horse ‘ran off 
with the. unfortunate Mr. Macdonald, not- 
withstanding all his efforts to restrain him; 
nor did it stop till it was at the head of the 
regiment, of which, apparently, its master 
vas the commander. e melancholy, and 
at the same time ludicrous ‘figure, which poor 
Macdonald would cut, when he thus saw 
himself the victim of his ambition to possess 
a fine horse, which‘ultimately cost him his 
life opps the scaffold, may be easily con- 
ceived.” 

There is another odd anecdote connected 
with this battle. 

*<-General Cope is said to have enjoyed 
with evident satisfaction the news of the de- 
feat of General Hawley. He had, accord- 
ing to the English custom, offered bets to the 
amount of ten ,thousand guineas, in the dif- 
ferent coffee-houses in London, that the first 
general sent to command an army against 
us in Scotland; would be beaten, as he had 
been at Gladsmuir:' and by the defeat of Ge- 
neral Hawley, he gained a considerable sum 
of money, and recovered his honour to 4 
certain degree.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





LUCCOCK’S NOTES. ON BRAZIL, 


We continue our selections of curious 
matter from this volume. 

In the Minas ‘Geraes, (the author says)— 
“ Near to \he” Register we noticed an 
unusual numb of: parrots, which filled the 
air with their noisy screams, and — 
that although the country was so we - 
tivated, there were in ae Ants, a’ bird 
which had hitherto been considered as the 
companion of tillage ; instead of them Tou- 
-cans had' become commen. The — as 
they came along pe te large udillo, on 
which they dined, ugh the animal ap- 
peared very ald. His armout bad become 
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too small for him, or to speak more correctly, 
had not grown in proportion to his body, and 
was rendered soft by his fat. He was caught 
while asleep, and with great-difficulty could 
be kept awake.” 

Our next is an extract which we must 
leave to the sense of our readers ; for though 
«< travellers see strange sights,” Mr. L. does 
not represent himself as an eye witness. 

«<< It had been reported early in the morn- 
ing, that a creature called a Man-of-the 
Woods, was seen the evening before, ina 
distant plantation ree to the estate, 
breaking off the heads of Milho; and carry- 
ing them away on his shoulder, in considera- 
ble quantities at once. He was represented 
as having a black face, being about five feet 
high, eoveréd with hair, without a tail, and 
walking erect ; and as belonging to a class of 
beings which are numerous in the neighbour- 
ing forests. I am not aware that any species 
of baboon exists in Brazil, and therefore ex- 
pressed my persuasion that it was either some 
wretched vagabond of the Euro stock, 
driven to stealing, or a native Indian, or else 
what is called a Caambolo, one of the lowest 
class of Afrieans who,-eseaping as soon as 
possible from slavery, resume their native 
habits, run-into the woods, and seek there a 
hard, and probably a precarious subsistence. 
My explications. however, with’ all ' their 
variety, availed nothing ; all agreed that: it 
was. a mere brute beast, and as that day 
would be employed in taking him, upon ‘his 
return to the growing corn, they invited ‘me 
to be of the party, and convince myself that 
he was merely a macaco, or monkey : or if I 
chose to wait where I was, until evening, 
-, hoped to show him to me in captivity or 

ead. 


“ The term Caambolo or Calambolo is 
derived from the manner in which n 
pronounce the Tupi word Caamboeiro. It 
signifies a person who is accustomed ‘to 
wander in the woods, and denotes one ‘of 
those beings who exhibit human nature in 
its lowest state of de tion. He some- 
times avoids all intercourse even with his 
own species, lives upon fruit, roots, or any 
animal, which casually falls into his hands, 
and eats them all in their crude state, he 
makes no use of fire, habitation, or elothing ; 
in these respects he does: not differ from the 
brutes, and is timid in the extreme. I once 
purchased a new slave who proved to be of 
this class ; he left the house, or rather farm, 
where he was stationed, and returned to the 
woods. I'took great pains to reclaim him ; 
by gentle means gave him confidence ‘in me, 
and at last succeeded so far as to render him 


a very attentive, though not. very active, nor | © 


intelligent slave ; he served me afterwards 
for several years, and I never had oceasion to 
chastise him, ‘The other class of Caainbolos 
form societies, clothe themselves, and ‘cook 
their food, but build ‘no habitations, and 
never plant ; they sometimes descend to the 
plains to, steal, are in all.respects a lawless 
rabble, and on this account their haunts are 
pe etually sought-after, and frequently 

en up, by persons. called Capitaons do 


Mato, who are @ inted b 
scour the foteser’. Gaal sever bas 
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“* Here also, as in many other woody 
parts of Brazil, the people believe in the 
existence of a pigmy race of men, which are 
said to be often seen, toward evening, gam- 
bolling or. basking themselves, -in open 
spaces and near the edges of the woods. 

hey are described as about three feet high, 
well formed, of the colour of Europeans, and 
without hair on their bodies ; as apni | 
going on all fours, though frequently stand- 
ing erect. Upon this subject I have spoken 
to a great wiany people, and find that their 
accounts gearrelly agree ; yet none ever pre- 
tended that he had secured one of them, 
none would guide me to their haunts ; all ex- 
cused themselves by saying, that it was an 
extremely difficult task to take them, on ac- 
count of their activity and shyness ; and that 
we might possibly wait four or five days, and 
even then be disappointed in our hope of 
seeing one. As there’ is little reason to 
doubt that there must be some ground for 
such reports, so confidently and generally 
propagated and believed, I am inclined to 
think, these creatures are the children of In- 
dians, who in their playfulness expose them- 
selves at the skirts of the woods, while their 
parents lie concealed because they know that 
they are in the neighbourhood of ‘* bearded 
men.” . 

There are, truly, many objects of natural 
history’ in these regions, which present 
the richest stores of that kind yet unex- 
plored, perhaps, in ‘the universe. We are 
sorry, that Mr. L. was able to give us onl 
general descriptions, and not scientific defini- 
tions, of what he met with. For example, he 
States : 

“ Among the uncommon objects of na- 
tural history, observed by us, was the white 
Anou, ‘a bird whose feathers .are bearded, 
like those in the tail of the Bird of Paradise. 
The more compact part of them is of a dark 
brown colour, while the beard is of a light 
brown, approaching to white, giving this 
general cast to the bird. The back is blue, 
the parts about the joints of the wings a pure 
white, and the wing feathers a shaded brown. 
The tail, which is very long, contains four 
feathers on each side, three of them white 
with a broad bar of black across them; the 
fourth, which is the inner one, and covers the 
others when the bird is at rest, is brown. 
The bill is ee and strong,.the head 
tufted, the legs. slender, with three toes for- 
ward and one behind. In size and shape it 
resembles the Magpie. ~ 

“ The Merlu of ‘this region is entirely 
black, and about the size of a latk. It is the 
Crow of Brazil, and in many places is called 


orvo. 
“ The Ariba Ralia, or Cock-tail, is very 
common, much Jike the Lark in colour and 
size, not in habits nor song. Its name is de- 
rived from its manner of carrying the tail, 
which’ is ‘very long, and in its attitude like 
that of the Magpye, ‘only much more ele- 
vated. Hence when ‘first séttling, either on 
a twig or hillock, it seems as though it was 
overweighted forward; and balances itself 
with difficulty. 

* The Ornithology of the table ‘land. s, 
in general, quite different from that of the 
lower districts.” * ° 
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“A snake, called the Jarardca, and. held 
to be highly venomous, was killed this ¢ven- 
ing near our inn, It was about eight. feet 
long, and, from the dinginess of its blue and 
1 ow skin, was, J suspect, old or. diseased. 

e blow, by which jit was destroyed, had 
exposed the fangs of the lower jaw, in. which 
state it was caveleasly, left; when a hen, of 
the common domestickind, with her chickens, 
appracaiiig the spot, instantly gaye the pote 
of alarm, collected the terrified brood behind 
her, spread her esc haipag her feathers, 
and seemed prepared either to, fight or fly. 
Seeing the reptile motionless, Look 
courage, lly, drew nearer to it, at 
length made a hasty ateack with her bill on 
the open jaw, and immediately retreated. 
cs contre sock, ating, ] a had 

en somethi -each, side of the jaw, 
and swallowed it She then appeared, to 
think no ‘farther precaution necessary, but 
led her chickens pa) close by the. carease. 
I had frequently observed domestic fowls de- 
vouring ants and scorpions, and had watched 
with interest their battles with centipedes ; 
but never before saw one attack so large.a 
reptile, or seek its food from:such a crea- 
ture. Little did I imagine that the, vesicles 
of poison in the jaw of a snake could be deli- 
aoe or even wholesome food for any living 
thing.” 

e following information respecting pre- 
cious stones, may. cause some. of our. fair 
readers to look doubtfully at their rings and 
necklaces. 

** At Chapon, we. visited: the gold and 
topaz mines, the possessors of which are re- 
ported to be wealthy ; but if they,are so, it is 
in the midst of such a want of comforts as 
would make a Briton, not over delicate, com- 
pletely miserable. They produced a lange 
quantity of real topazes, and endeavoured to 
convince me that r cubien’ em of mer 
transparent spar, though differing so widely 
from ‘the ial Gan me a stemael that des- 
cription: when. closely pressed, however, 
they wished to ‘insinuate, that it .was com- 
posed of parts truly prismatic. We oughtto 
distinguish between precious stones and such 
spars as these, which abound in the country, 
are of various colours, and though of almost 
as little intrinsic value as pebbles, are made 
to imitate the topaz, the emerald, the.ame- 
thyst, and even the diamond, and as.such 
are frequently passed off to inexperienced 
purchasers. The appearance of the imitative 
topaz is often more imposing than that of 
the real one of South America, for I never 
yet saw the latter in.a perfect state,» but 
almost invariably. fractured at one end,, fre- 
quently at both, Of the stones sent to Bu- 
rope, under dazzling names, particularly as 
topazes, agoa-marinas, and amethysts, many 
are nothing more than pieces of. spar founi 
in the beds of rivers, and affected by the 
common attrition of streams,” ’ 





In-edited. Letters on the early History of 
Russia ; ‘written by Count Feodor Go- 
lowkin. 


You ask me when my Ancient History’: f 
Russia will be published; a work whieh has 








which, so well expleined 
peaeigisies of the prese? Jt will | 
not be published, Sir, ‘The reasons to whic! 
I sacrifice my self-love as an author are 3 
and as I am eertain you would approve of. 
them, I feel it is better to suppress. them 
than tire you with the detail. But, —_s 
interest ‘about a nation 80 
hnantn cdcepoetantie: wel} of, I 
shall take ryt grb per pcmcia 
Arete ve tecomplie, tne, renga Oe 
: > but 
of some ate tera deca . 
more certain 
than the im of courtiers, the inspi- 
ration of poets, or the bad faith of 
e very distinct epochs here offer them- 
selves to our view. having attained 
by steps to all the advantages which 
empires, and ——- 
every respect the contemporary monarchies ; 
2, Russia under the yoke of the Mongols ; 3, 
Russia delivered, endeavouring to o e 
in their progress the other states of Europe 
part ofthe tid, {I axoepe the later part of 
0 except t 
t,) are the sbeat rematiab le Hes bgt 
worthy of ac on bea. will rowed — 
» stopp at those objects whi 
onde Lobiebennal the most mente of 
being so. 
Among the crowd of ambitious or needy 
adventurers who appeared on the stage 


5 
F 


confines of and Asia, the first sta- 
tionary empire which owed its existence to 
pred ges me ome 1 upon this 


tory peop les, so that without dividing them, 





tion, and of the arts whicli established laws, 
from the north withthe yoke ; and 


h | religion, which eame from thé. south with 


had subjected the whole to conserva- 
(a imdnia, at that time to all 
the monarchies which arose from the great 
migration,) one knows not when its progress 
would have stopped. 

10th century Marys solakady edichessed for the 

> i or 

fickle character of pric dete and ‘their 
inordinate love of novelty, was soon cor- 


rupted. When the Poles, whom nothing had | of 


been able to stop, had forced its walls in 
1020, it became a ua to them, and 
luxury and pleasures destroyed an army 
which valour had not been able to subdue. 
The grand prince, Isiaslaff, obtained resources 
from Gregory VII., from the Emperor 
Henry IV., and from Boleslaus II. of. ; 


3} and preee them, not only by territorial 
cess 


» but ts magnificent, 
that they excited the greatest astonishm 


astonishment 


b 
t 
-| in Europe; whieh inferred from them, that 


it could not fix too high a —* the assist- 
ance asked by the Grand Prince of Russia, 
rg t take too much pains to render it necessary 
to him. 

At the time of the foundation of the em- 
pire, ulation was not in proportion to 
the extent of the territory. The government 
received or invited a number of foreigners, 
who were expelled from their own countries 
by ambition, their crimes, or their misery, 
and came to introduce them among us, and 
make us pey very dearly for the arts. which 
they also brought. This mixture of nations, 

in it at first nothing offensive. The 
Russian nation itself, was but a new mixture 
of Sclaves, of Normans,- and. of aborigi 
inhabitants subjected by them at 
times. But it is difficult to conceive why 
the government, which had continual evidence 
Of the serious inconveniences of. this system, 
should have persisted for eight centuries in 
throwing every apse and should not 
have petceived that guests, who eye 
begin by settling in the cities, and 


commeavenlly, have little influence on the 
population, fix themselves at last in the 
COUMTY 88 P : 


the east, they saw themselves attacked 
natural enemies as they knew 
modes of faith different from. their. own. 

e towns then rapidly become populous. 
‘The chronicles inform us, that in 1000, 2 year 
which was besides remarkable for an extra- 








le | goat skin dress is also very 











jary and general fertility, an epid 
a ee 
cy of Sie one ; and that in 1130, a 
jar distemper s ' 40,000 
Smolensko. ee eae " 
(To be continued.) 
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BRITANNY, 


Having concluded our last notice of Mrs, 
Stothard’s publication with her account of a 
Breton marriage, it leads us, by contrast, to 
cominence the present with the brief de- 
scription of their funerals, one of which, that 
authoress witnessed 


@ poor person, the 
at the vmall village of Carnac. 

Rl ig done hone agp he goo vg 
rough s Tu na , and 
varried to the pisses A ver iy yer drawn 
by two oxen, yoked to each other with hay- 
peat : The feral iy erclguee te of a 
ew women completely env lo 
black .cloaks,”” cre 5 ita, 
At this place the following remarks con. 
connie the language also occur. 

** The Breton language appears to me, 
from the number of French words f conti- 
nually hear eu with it, far mote cor- 

than ‘the Welsh. I imagine it pro- 
bly arises from the people of Britanny 
holding a freer intereourse, and havi 
mixed more with the French, than the Wels 
formerly did with the English’; this may be 
accounted for,-as Britanny ‘is certainly a 
country easy of access, nor is it defended or 
insulated by those barrier mountains that 
characterise Wales.. 

“‘ The Bretons do not resemble in coun- 
tenance either the Normans or French, ‘nor 
have they much of the Welsh character. 
They are a rade, uncivilised, simple people, 
dirty and idle in their habits.’ Their costume 
is lly a broad-fi hat, beneath 
which their hair hangs: long and loose: « 
coat lined _ — are anak twaiberry 
upper part of the coat o mu 
A ay and the other lower half or skirts of 
the same colour, but ofa’ faded tint, this 
diversity appearing to be entirely the effect 
of taste or choice, and not that of necessity ; 
a white waisteoat, lined also with scarlet, 
and a broad -belt round the waist, corres- 
ponding with the colour of the lining, or 
sometimes plaided, like a Seotch cloak. ‘The 
commonly worn, 


jeularly in Bas Bretagne. Very few 
eZ aks -ersiodin Tahto i generally 


|| used by men,. women, ‘and chiltiren. 


women are invariably dressed in the peculiar 
costume I have already deseribed ; it differs 
here and there, but not importantly, in some 
of the districts. Many of the women of the 
very poorest kind, wear this dress till it be- 
comes so dirty, patchied, tattered, and rag- 
ged, that you can a 
originally ; and I have seen several chil- 
dren so wretchedly off for clothing, thet they 
run about almost in a state of nature. a 
y in their singular 
costume, look florid and healthy ; while those 
attired in the ragged ts, beara squalid 
and meagre aspect : this arises, I am induced 








worn, 
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to believe from the greater dirt and poverty 
of the latter class.” 

That manners are not however con- 
fined to the lowest orders, but pre-eminently 
participated by the upper and educated 
classes, the fol owing anecdote from Nantes 
will emphatically testify, 

«Tn the Museum here, which, though small, 
has a very elegant collection of interesti 

jects, chiefly of natural history, I co 
not view, without of horror,. the 
dried skin of a wretched , suspended 
upon the walls : he was a royalist, whe be- 
haved 
Bourbons, but fal at last into the 
enemy’s power, he was skinned, while yet 
alive. In memory of their own cruelty, the 
people of Nantes now display the dried and 
extended skin upon the walls of their 
Museum, There was not indeed, through- 
out all France, a more reyolutio or sane 

inary set of people than the citizens of 
antes: to this day, a remnant of their 
former spirit still exists, evidently betrayed 
by their conversation and remarks, on deeds 
long since acted,” 
eans furnishes us with a picture of the 
French military, more entertaining, though 
arg age disgusting. 

“ We alighted (says Mrs. S.) at our hotel 
at five o’clock in the morning, and entering 
the large court-yard; to proceed into the 
house, we were not a little surprised by ob- 
serving several, French officers, magnifi- 
cently dressed. in the military, costume, 
seated upon the stone posts near the en- 
trance, Whilst they were undergoing the ope- 
ration of shaving by the regimental barbers, 
in view of every person who went along. 
French generally poor, with a 
ride, They are allow- 
many advantages, which is [are] intended 
as a help to their nesDhy BOF 5 for instance, 





' are 
large share of military 


they are admitted into laces of public 
amusement at half-price, and dine at an hotel 
on the same terms. One of these gentlemen 


greatly amused us this morning. He break- 
asted at five oigierk, ip sche room where we 
were sitting. Some of his companions con- 
tinued poonng the adjoini ber. 
The officer took his seat at the table, before 
a dish of hot oe Ray a large Newfound- 
land dog by his sj Aer lipping off the 
cork of the bottle with his finger and thumb, 
—an action that displayed the vast number 


0 st rubbed it wich 

. at last turned awa 

hs head, when the delicous mone os 

ately swallowed master, 

Hh Sapna Lobhan cies aera anee 

At another inn, at Abbeville, the following 
anecdote, useful te travellers, is related, 


sooner examined the 
Presented to him, than he flew into a violent} 
passion with the landlord, and was so exas- 


gallantly in support of the unfortunate | The 
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perated 

room. like a madman, ‘s 
would net submit te such imposition. The 
astonished landlord averred it was nothing 
more: than the usual 
incensed traveller threw the bill in his face, 


the gar 
man, a bill intended fora Monsieur Anglais. 
ishman insisted upon an explana- 
circumstance, to satisfy his sus- 
picions, when it ap that the bills. pre- 
sented to the ish charged eighteen francs 
per head for the dinner, and those given to 
the French but five francs each person for 
the same fare.” 

It would be disingenuous not to state an 
occurrence. of a different nature. Mr. 
Stothard with genuine antiquarian feeling, 
was very anxious to get De Clisson’s (see our 
former Number) head from the tobacvonist’s 
and replace it on the statue : for this purpose 
he visited the Curé, whose appearance and 
conduct are thus delineated.” 

“ The Curé is a fine stately old man, re- 
markably precise and measured in his ex- 
pressions. We found him seated by the 
dying embers of a wood fire; a solitary 
candle burnt: upon ‘the mantle-piece of a 
large old chimne 5 oak of the 
apartment were decorated with the portraits 
of several saints; his rosary and books lay 
by his side. He was seated in an easy chair, 
dressed in a long black silk own, bound 
round the waist with a broad belt; his vene- 


tion of 


black cap.: he seemed m in serious me- 
ditation. His housekeeper, whose office was 
conspicuous by the bunch of keys suspended 
e, vshered us inte the. pre- 

sence of her master with a stately manner, 
much resembling his own. The old man rai 
his head at our approach, and received us 
with the most. fermal politeness ; although 
every word seemed weighed aml delivered 
according to the relative importance of each, 
et there. was nothi forbidding i 

in his manner. Mr. S. opened the con- 
versation by making known his wish ; but he 
had no. sooner informed him. we 
lish travellers, than the pen rose from. his 





rable silvered hairs covered by a little close | from 


‘ding ord ; 


the fire, and ordered more faggots to reple- 

nish it. He pressed us to leave the inn, and 
we would take our residence at 

his house. This we , but pro 

to breakfast and dine with him the next day, 

in com with his invitation, giver 


i 


immediately upon ining it, the land-'| English, that we would fake with ‘him ¢he 
lord stepped to man and luck of the pot. Accordingly the next 
softly whis; something in his ear, but | morning we at the door 
not so » but that an lish gentleman | of Monsieur le Curé, who reveived us in his 
made out the import, dec that | state apartment: it was hung with old 


in mistake had given the French- | tapestry 
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amongst the rest, if I had an 
army-and navy ? When F to 
seemed pleased, and i 
amusement in looking for thei 
(where he would be certain not to 
viz. imen old Court Calendar he had bro 


SEFEE 
ite 


ie 


nobleman in question. 


** My Lord,” ‘said the old tleman, 


yy why do you conceal your rank? Of what 


use can it he? What is your motive for 





doing so? Your name, you say, is BD. 





You sre a gentletnah ;~and-1-find in my 
Court Calendar, Lord ‘B——-, Peer of the 
Realm. Now, if you are Lord B—, 1 
will furnish you with money and necessa- 
ries, and use. the. interest T have with my 
friends at Paris to get you out of France. 

‘* F thank you, Sir,” replied the prisoner. 
“* T am certainly Lord B——,, as you say I 
am; and if you will perform, what you have 
so kindly offered, the money shall be. re- 
turned i I. arrive in England, by any 
means you. may point out.” 
All suceeeded to the-prisoner’s desire ; and 


the, money ‘was: honestly returned to the | 


good Curé, who prides himself upon his own 
pry Fae the great. benefit arising from 
the old Court Calendar brought from Eng- 
Jand sixteen years since. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





customs, &c. OF AMERICAN INDIANS. 

‘ As the volume whens S setae Yoon 

escriptions | is.‘ v ttle if at own 
in England, we wate hopes that our conti- 
nuativn of them through so many numbers, 
at’ a period when new works of merit are 
searce, may be deemed no blameable de- 
parture from our more usual ‘routine, of 
rarely carrying a subject beyond three suc- 
cessive publications. Lid 

Fhe following is another wonderful proof 
of Indian ity in tracing anenemy. 

‘* In the ing of the summer of the 
year 1755, a most atrocious and shocking 
murder was unexpectedly. committed by a 
party of Indians, on fourteen white settlers 
within five miles of Shamokin. The survi- 
ving whites, in their rage, determined to take 
their revenge by murdering a Delaware In- 
dian who happened to be in those parts and 
was far from thinking himself in any danger. 
He was a great friend to the whites, was 
loveil:and esteemed by them, and in testimony 
of their regard, had received from them the 
name of Juke Holland, by. which he was 
generally known. This : Indian,’ satisfied 
that his nation was incapable of committing 
sucha foul murder in a time of, profound 
peace, told the enraged settlers, that he was 
sure that.the Delawares were not in. any 
manner concerned in it, and that it was the 
act oF some wicked: Mingoes ‘or Iroquois, 
whose custom it was to involve other nations 


in svars with each other, by clandestinely com- 
mitting murders,’so that they migh¢ be laid to 
the charge of others father than themselves. 


But all his representations were vain; he 
could not convince exasperated men whose 
minds were fully bent upon revenge. At 
last he offered that ifthey would give him a 
party, to accompany - he .would go. with 
them in quest of the mu rs, and was sure 
he conld: discover them by. the prints of 
their :feet, and: :other. s wal}: to 
him, ‘by which he would convince them that 


the'real: re.of the crime belonged 
tothe Six Nations. His was ac. 
cepted, he marched at the ofa of 


whites and led them into the tracks. They 
soon found themselves in the most rocky 
parts of,a mountain, where not one of those 
who accompanied him was able to discover 
a single track .nor would they belicve that 
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man had ever trodden upon this ground, as 
they had to juthp over a number ofcrevices 
between the rocks, and in’ some instances 
to crawl over them. Now they began to 
believe that the Indian had led them across 
those rugged mountains in order to give the 
enemy ‘thne to ¢scape, and threatened him 
with instapt death the moment they shotild 
be fully convinced of the’ fraud. The Indian, 
true to his promise, would take pains to make 
them perceive that an enemy had passed 
along the places through which he was lead- 
ing them ; here he would shew them that the 
moss on the rock had been trodden down by 
the weight of an human foot, there that it 
had been torn and: ed forward from its 
place; further he would point out to them 
that pebbles or small stones on the rocks had 
been removed from their beds by the foot 
hitting against them, that dry sticks by being 
trodden upon were broken, and even that in 
a particular place, an Indian’s blanket had 
dragged over the rocks, and removed or 
loosened the leaves Se ager so that they 
lay no more flat, as in other places; all 
which the Iridian could perceive as he walk- 
ed along, without even stopping. At last 
arriving at the foot of the mountain on soft 
oo , Where the tracks were deep, he 
ound out that the enemy were eight in 
number, and from the freshness of the foot 
prints, he concluded that they must be en- 
camped at no great distance. This proved 
to be the exact truth, for, after gaining the 
eminence on the other side of the valley, 
the Indians were seen encamped, some ha- 
vingalready laid down to sleep, while others 
were drawing off their leggings for the 
same purpose, and the scalps they had taken 
were hanging up to * See!’ said Duke 
Holland ‘to his “astonished companions, 
‘there is the enemy! not of my nation, but 
Mingoes, as I truly told you. They are in 
our power ; in less than half an hour they 
will all ‘be fast asleep. We need not fire a 
gun, but go up and tomohawk them. We are 
nearly two to one and need ane no 
danger. Come on, and you will now have 
your full revenge!’ But the whites, over- 
come with fear, did not choose to follow the 
Indian’s advice, and him ‘to take them 
back by the nearest and best’ way, which he 
did, and’ when they arrived at home late at 
night, they reported the number of the Tro- 
quois to have been 80 great, that they durst 
not venturé to attack them.” 

This Duke ‘Holland, ‘the author also adds, 
* Once found a watch of mine, which had 
been sent to me from Pittsburg by a‘man 
who had got druuk, and lost it in the woods 


| about fifty miles from the place where I lived, 


Duke Holland went in: search of it, and 
having discovered the tracks of the man to 
whom. it had heen entrusted, he pursued 


.them until he found the ‘lest. article, which 
‘he delivered to me. 


The following is a dreadful story, illustra- 
tive of the Indian character: 

- In the winter of 1739-40, eversince re- 
rere as me Ree ome the 
ground was’ cov a snow, 
a woman with ‘three children, was’ coniing 
from beyond the Allegheny mountains on a 








visit to het fiends or relations residing at the 
great island on the West dbratech of the Sus- 

uehannah. . Afrer she had reached that 
river somewhere about Achischingi Clam. 
mii, Which “the whites have corripted into 
Chingleclamoose, the snow fell in earlier than 
had been before known, to. such a depth, 
that she could not preceed any farther. She 
began with putting herself and her children 
on short allowance, in hopes that the 
weather might become more moderate, or 
the snow so hard that they could walk over 
it.. She strove to make her little store of 
provisions last as long as she could, by using 
the grass which grew on the river’s edge, and 
certain barks as substitutes, which she boiled 
to make them digestible ; but more snow 
falling, until at last it rose to the height of a 
fathom or six fect, she was deprived even of 
that wretched food, and the wolves hovering 
about day and night, often attempting to rush 
into her little. encampment, her whole time 
was taken up with procuring wood and 
making fires to prevent herself and her chil- 
dren from being frozen to death, and keeping 
those voracious animals at a distance by 
throwing out fire-brands to them, , Her situa- 
tion, at last, became intolerable. ..Having no 
alternative but that of sacrificing. one. of her 
children, she resolved on, destroying the 

oungest, in order to preserve the others and 

erself from the most dreadful death, After 
much. hesitation, she turned away. her eyes, 
and with a trembling hand gave the fatal 
stroke, filling atthe same time the air with 
her loud lamentations—She now thought 
she had obtained a temporary relief, and that 
she might be able to support herself and her 
surviving children until a change in the 
weather should take place, so that they could 
be able to proceed, on their journey ; but the 
wolves getting the scent of the slaughtered 
chitd, hecame’ more furious than before, her 
danger every moment became more immi- 
nent. She now filled the air with her cries 
and supplications to the Great Spirit that he 
would look down with compassion on. their 
awful condition, and save them by his 
almighty power.—But ‘still the danger in- 
creased, the horrid food was. almost ex- 
hausted, and no: relief came. Already she 
contemplated sacrificing another child; she 
looked at each of them agnin and again with 
a mother’s eye, now resolving on killing the 
one, then changing her mind, and endeavour- 
ing to determine on ‘the ‘destruction of the 
other; she hesitated, wept, despaired, and 
the children, well understanding what she 
meant, ‘prayed | that they might all die 
together. While in this situation, her hand 
already lifted to strike the fatal stroke, the 
yell of two approaching Indians strikes her 
ear, and the murderous ‘weapon falls from 
her hand: ''The»men‘with rackets to their 
feet now appear and the dreadful scene is at 
ouce closed: ‘They had provisions with them. 
They made a ‘pair of rackets for the woman 
to walk on, ait brought her and her children 
along in safety to the Big Tsland, where my 
informants resided. at the time. I. cannot 
rémembér whether they told ine that they 
ped one'te Sait saat ence of & 
ream, or of some strong preséntiment thet 
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they should find humarr creatures in distress; 
certain I am, however, that it was owimg’ to 
one or other of these’ causes.” 
(To be Continued.) 

————— 

Gine and THainuts, 

OR AFTER DINNER CHIT-CHAT. 
By.a Cockney Grey Beard, 
CHAPTER X. 


More Worthies of the Club at Old Slaugh- 
ters. 

“T wonder if there be any one so stupid, 
who in traversing the complicated map of 
this great dirty town, in casting his eye to- 
wards the numberless shops, stocked as they 
are with’ the ‘endless wares of” that ifiven-’ 
tive biped man, has not marvelled at the 
sight, and, pausing, asked himself, how this 
multitude of traders pick up a living ?—for 
one cannot but wonder that the avowed spi- 
rit of circumvention does ‘not teach them to 
eat each other ‘up.”—This soliloquy burst 
from Dr. Arbuthnot,* one. evening at Old 
Slaughter’s, as he was in the act of shaking 
the ashes frotn his pipe. 

Yet one secs,” said he, “ that alniost 
every plodding wight contrives to pay his 
rent, maintain a ‘hospitable board, send his 
wife with his'boys and girls smartly dressed 
to church, pull his purse-strings for a sum- 
mer trip to wash off the London smoke in 
the salt water, and spare somewhat for a treat 
to the play, when winter for the tallow- 
chandler and the coal-merchant drives on a 
roaring trade.”—* F and my cane have often 
laid our heads together to account for this,” 
said the facetious physician, ‘‘ but somehow 
we have come to no satisfactory conclusion ; 
pray what is your opinion of ‘the. matter, 
brother Cheyne,’ accompanying the ques- 


@ Dr. Arbuthnot, a Scotsman, and related to 
the noble family of that name. ‘‘ The learning 
and skill of this great man,” said a late author, 
drew forth the applause of all his contempora- 
ries, amongst whom he seems to liave had no 
enemies ; even Pope, with all his spleen, could 
not withhold his tribute of applause: he used 
frequently to say of him, that of all the men he 
had met with or heard of; Dr. Arbuthnot had 
the most prolific wit, and that, in this quality, 
Swift only held the second place. He was phy- 
sician to Queen Anne, . His skill in recovering 
her Majesty from a dangerous illness, was the 
subject of a pastoral from the pen of his es- 
teemed friend John Gay. 

** While thus we stood as in a stound, 

And wet with tears like dew the ground, 
Full soon by bonfire and by bell, 
We learnt our liege was passing well.” 

The next couplet would make worthy uncle 
7 — were he alive now. 

“ Aus LEECH {so God him. speed) 

They say had wrought this blessed deed ; 
‘This leech drbuthnot was‘ yclept, 
Who many a night not ence had slept, 
Hut, watch’d our gracious sov’reign still : 
For who could rest, when Anne was ill? 
Oh* may’st thou henceforth sweetly sleep 
Shear, swains, oh Y shear your softest sheep.” 
. a 


Dr. Arbuthnot i 
Gontonn resided in Cork-street, Burlington 
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tion witha 


gentle"slap"on the shoulder oT | 
that great good-natured Scot, which roused 
him from his lethargy. 

Dr. Cheyne opened his eyes and the lid 
of his large gold box at: the’same moment, 
took acopious pinch, offered it to Arbuthnot, 
and “ hegged him to repeat his question,” 
ich he did in fewer words, ending with 
** Do you think there is a fellow so stupidly 
dull as not to have asked himself how this 
comes to pass?” 

“Toot, toot, mon!” said Cheyne, it his 
Scottish dialect, at the same time rapping 
his box with his fat knuckles ; “‘ if you mix 
up your prescriptions a8 unguardedly as your 
reflections, the good Lord preserve your 
patients! How know ye but i may be that 
dull stupid fellow? I tell ye, Dr. Arbuth- 
not, that the thought never entered my head, 
though now you mention it, mon, I think it 
comical enough ;” then turning to my great 
uncle, he added, “ here’s Mr. Zachary Hard- 
castle, who has walked thorow London all his 
life, why did you not put your question to 
him, mon? His sagacity no doubt would 
afford ye satisfaction in a trice.” 

** Well, friend Hardcastle,” said Dr. Ar- 
buthnot, ‘‘ Cheyne is in the right for once ; 
I'llbe bound for it you have turned this sub- 
ject in your thoughts. Come, favour as with 
your opinion.” 

Now my uncle Zachary, like his friend 
old Jonathan Richardson, could not boast 
of his scholarship; yet, like him, he had 
read much, and had reflected more, which, 
with a clear head and quick discernment, 
fitted him for the society of men of science 
and men of Jetters, and others who had the 
additional advantage of birth. His natural 
good parts, and the urbanity of his manners, 
made ample compensation, in the opinions 
of the wisest of the club, for his deficiency 
in the erein of the schools: indeed his 
unsophisticated ppinions of men and things 
were always received with attention and 
respect. 

‘Dr. Johnson sometimes mixed with the co- 
terie at Old Slaughter’s ; he was a member, 
and held my uncle in great regard. Not 
finding him there one evening, he observed, 
“ T hope the old geutleman is well ; we can- 
not spare him, sir,” addressing himself to 
Dr. Hoadley ;* he is the nucleus of our 
circle.” 

Fielding used to say, “‘ when old Zachary 





nent physician, anda distinguished writer, came 
to London when jabout thirty years old, and 
mixing with the buns vivans of that tavern-going 
age, from, his excesses, increased from a slender 
make to the extraordinary weight of more than 
thirty stone. When becoming short-breathed, 
lethargic, and listless, he changed his habits, 
and by extreme attention to regimen, ' reduced 
him: again tu less than twelve stone. He 
wrote an essay on Health and Long Life, another 
on the Treatment of the Gout, other medical 
works, and) Philosophical Principles of Natural 
and Revealed Religion. 

¢ Dri Hoadley, Chancellor of Winchester, a 
kind and.intimate friend 
of private yer and occasionally a visiter 





> Dr.Cheyne,also a native of Scotland,an emi- 








at the club at Old’Slaughter’s. 


of ‘Hogarth’s, a lover’ 
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ris abSeHt, Soke Ws Always SHUM, tHe Cal 
| dles to throw a light upon us.” 


Certain’ it is, he was a ‘universal favourite 
there, and Sock, who rarely quitted the room, 
used to listen for His couing when the clab 
was flat, as a shut-up ford spaniel anxiously 
waits for his master ;‘and when he heard his 
footstep, he used (unbidden of course) to 
whisper the chair, “‘ Sir, I hear Mr. Zachary 
Hardcastle on the stairs.” o 
But ‘to return. to the two worthy doctors, 
and the question ot how’tle shopkeepers 
retained their customers, _ To this my uncle 
replied, “‘ Why, gentlemen, I humbly ascribe 
it to that spirit of benevoletice which Pro- 
vidence has wisely ordained to proceed hand 
in hand with civilization; that Aind feeling, 
which urges you to return again to purchase 
your necessaries, where you have already 
conferred an obligation.” 

“I do not know how it is,” rejoined my 
uncle, ‘* but if [lose my penknife, I bear the 
inconvenience, and pass by catlers for days 
and weeks, impelled to go at last to Russel- 
court to get another. It was there F parted 
with my breeches money to purchase’ the 
first knife I ever possessed. it is with 
my fishing’ tackle; for though Higginlio- 
tham’s® hooks are, considered ‘by the best 
judges to be of excellent temper, yet I never 
crossed his threshold ; 1 should feel com- 
punction were I to desert the old Flying Fishf 
in Crooked-lane.” 

The doctors though frequently opposed 
in consultations, agreed in this case, and gave 
my great uncle credit for his solution.. Ar- 
buthnot, as all the world knows, was a hu- 
mourist, and often spoke of his profession 
by way of joke. -‘‘ Thou art a sage, friend 
Zachary,” said he; ‘‘ with half ayear’s read- 
ing, and a month’s walk round the quad- 
rangle ‘of St. Bartholomew, Cheyne’s pon- 
derous gold box and sagacious wig, thou 
wouldst astonish the college, send him back 
as thin as. he came, to the north, and ride, 
instead of him, Magnus Apollo, about the 
town.” 

** Poor Cheyne !” I have heard my uncle 
say, when, in his latter days, :hé was in the 
mood to be talking of his departed friends. 
“« Poor Cheyne! It was unworthy of the 
wits to run him so hard upon his bodily in- 
firmity. It pleased his maker to give him 
a superabundance of flesh ;” and then he 
would smile, and place his hands as though 
his slender fingers would span his owni ribs ; 





4 Sock, the head waiter at Old Slangbter’s, 
supposed to be an illegitimate son of James 
Spiller, the comedian, who was founder of a 

b held in Clare Market; at the Bull's Head, 
changed after the death of this actor to the Spil- 
ler's Head. Several years after the death of Ho- 
garth, an impression from alarge silver tankard 
which he had engraved for thevuse of this club— 
a sort.of loving cup, sold for,ten pounds, Such 
was the rage for any relic, of- his ingenious 
gtaver. 

¢ Higginbotham’s old shop, for fishing tackle, 
in. Flect-street, near Temple, Bar, “pad 

f The Flying-fish, another eelebrated shop, 
‘recommended by Isaac Waltan,in Crooked-lanc , 
was famous for fishing tackle in the time of 
Henry VMI. 





I shall be no mighty burthen to bear to the 
grave, that’s certain ; it is well that I have 
escaped their waggeries ;” and then he would 
laugh outright. ‘‘ They could take no hold 
of me, the mad-caps! 1 slipped through 
their fingers. But as for Dr. Cheyne, he of 
all men should have been spared; for he in- 
creased in bulk in the exact ratio of bis in- 
creasing kindness for his friends. Those 
who loved not home, seduced him out ; he, 
good-hearted creature, was too social to re- 
fuse, until his hours, o’days and nights, were 
— *twixt his patients and punch- 
wi,” 

-“ Arbuthnot,” the Doctor used to say, 
“he did not mind; he has a noble soul,” 
said he, ‘‘ and worthy of his blood ; Fielding 
is a gentleman, bis wit hurts not—not it; 
Monsey is sterling gold: Toot, toot! such 
wits I love, ye ken me mon; Willey Hogarth 
too, the playful little loon; I’d wrap him in 
my cleak, and hauld him near my inmost 
heart. But touching that heartless mon, 
that coldly:satirizes his friend in dirty print, 
faugh! Pd not offer him a pinch of snuff,” 

then the friendly doctor handed his 
golden box all round. 

* No, no,” said my uncle; “ the witling 
who assailed poor Cheyne, was sent to Co- 
ventry; our club would never recognize the 
deed. No doubt the satirist duly felt his 
shame, for though we rarely saw the doctor 
henceforth at our old haunts, the other did 
not dare appear where he was used to show 
his honest countenance. A few old asso- 
ciates retained his friendship, years after he 
took to his starving regimen, and happily I 
for one,” said my uncle Zachary, ‘“‘ to the 
last ;” and then he added “ ecce signum,” 
with a sigh, and showed Cheyne’s mourning 


“* It was no uncommon humour with the 
doctor,” said my uncle, ‘‘ when surrounded 
by a select few, to be very amusing on 
himself. Sometimes he would quote the 
wit of Falstaff, with admirable fitness, which, 
heightened by his northern brogue, was most 
mirthful.” 


“Once, I remember,” said my uncle, 
“ having an appointment with him to meet 
Dr. Monsey &, and dine with the curator at 
the Physic Garden at Chelsea: we were in- 
vited to see’ an American aloe in bloom. 
Poor Ehret was there making a drawing of 
an exotic for the Duchess of Portland, 
Phil. Miller® gave me a curious walking- 
stick that was his father’s, which he cut from 





taverns, 
literati, and others, men of science. He 
sessed a comprehensive understanding, had a 
J genius, and was a wit of the 
His life extended nearly to a century: his hu- 
a he eee 
4 Philip Miller, chief gardener at the Physi 
Garden, to the apothecaries demgieay: 
at Chelsea, w appointment he held for half 


acentury. His father filled the same situation 
before. Philip was author of the celebrated 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND | 


a yew tliat was torn by the roots in the 

t storm in 1703. ier was then revis- 
ing for another edition of his valuable Dic- 
tionary: he was an intelligent and most 
obliging man. We took our wine under a 

ificent cedar, it was a hot afternoon, 
and I thought he and Monsey would have 
died outright, when Cheyne related what had 
passed on our way thither. 

We took a pair of oars at York Stairs, 
Cheyne, Morrell,‘ and J. The watermen 
were lively fellows, and away we rowed, 
when soon we came along-side a west-coun- 
try barge of extraordinary length. The 
bargemen* no sooner discovered the immense 
broad back of -_ than they began to 
let loose their ribaldry and wit upon him. 
** Hoy! trim the boat, cockneys,” was the 
first salute: Cheyne had made it yield on 
one side by turning round to have a Jook at 
them. ‘“ Deng it,” said one, ‘‘ there’s no 
mighty matter o’brains wanted to fill such a 
wig as thine. Hoy! old fatty.” ‘ What 
thou comb’st from the tower o’Lunnun, dost 
*ee?”? bawled out another. ‘* What, thou’rt 
been vetching an old superannuated elephant 
to take en to grass?” Cheyne was almost 
choaked with laughter, and we were afraid 
he would upset our boat. 

The doctor would not allow the watermen 
to row away ; “ let the fellows indulge in 
their humour,” said he; ‘ I’ll attack them 
just now”—“ and verily he did,” said my 
uncle, “‘ with a vengeance. The country- 
men, for all their wit, were beaten outright. 
Never did Heme," pewnen get such a 
tongue drubbing. e watermen, the cun- 
ning rogues, mi the boat with admir- 
able dexterity, played round them as 
does the thrasher! round the whale. In 
short, the bargemen had no more chance with 
the doctor than has that unwieldy monster, 
with his tormenter, that prankish fish. 


i Dr. Morrell, another worthy friend of Ho- 
garth’s, who kindly superintended the wording 
of his very ingenious and original work, the 
Analysis of Beauty. 

k The up-country bargemen were, in days of 
yore, famed for their ribaldry and wit—an over- 
match even for the watermen. It was customary 
for those fellows to rate each other; and the 
passengers frequently came in for a share of 
abuse. The Duchess of Kendal and her suite got 
a most memorable drubbing, which she com- 
plained of at the court of George |. His Ma- 
jesty had the good sense to langh at the joke. 

In allusion to this rudeness of the lower class, 
the sage Johnson once observed —* Sir, with us, 
insolence in peace, is bravery in war.” 

Burton, the celebrated author of the Anatomy 

» was himself so subject to that 





of Melaneholy, 
r| fatal malady, that he used to stand for hours 


to listen to the bantering and wit of. the bar; 
men, at the bridge near Friar Bacon’s study 
at Oxford; he said nothing so contributed to 
raise his spirits. 

Some-curious dialogues-of these bargemen are 
to be found among the, Harleian MSS. at the 
British Museum. 

i TheThrasher. . This fish, about six or seven 
feet in length, has a Strange antipathy for the 
whale ; he swims around him, springs out of the 
water a considerable height, and ing on 
him, slaps the huge ani with such » that 





work, the Gardener’s Dictionary. 


the report may be heard for two or three miles. 








* When we stepped on shore at Don Sal. 
tero’s,” said my uncle, “the watermen were 
so delighted with their fare, for his victory 
over their annoying rivals the west-country. 
men, that they said, ‘‘ } hope your honours 
will return by water ; we'll wait till midnight, 
and row you back for /ove.” 

At this moment a black cloud, a dingy 
south-wester, was travelling fast over Batter- 
sea, and threatening the restless waters of 
Chelsea-reach. ‘‘ No, no,” said Cheyne, 

inting to the waves, and patting with both 

ds his mighty corporation, and assuming 
the roaring of Falstaff, ‘‘ I would return with 
you, my hearty fellows, but J have an alacrity 
in sinking.” 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


THE NORTHERN 


Desirous, for the reasons stated in 
our last, to supply as much intelligence 
as we could obtain on the subject of 
this interesting Expedition, we have 
copied the Admiralty Chart of its course, 
&e. in a manner suitable to the Liter- 
ary Gazette ; and have to state the fol- 
lowing particulars, on which the pub- 
lic may rely. 

It is as certain as important to no- 
tice, that there can be no doubt of the 
vessels having crossed the Magnetic Me- 
ridian, and entered the Polar Sea. 

Our readers may remember. Captain 
Scoresby’s conjecture with regard to 
the mean temperature during twelve 
months at the North Pole, being from 
ten to twelve degrees above zero. His 
hypothesis was found to be erroneous ; 
for our navigators ascertained, that even 
in the latitude where they wintered, the 
mean annual temperature was two de- 
grees below zero! Owing to this in- 
tense cold they endured great hardships; 
of which it was no small aggravation, 
that for the last nine months they were 
upon short allowance of bread, and 
during the summer months of other 
necessaries, thus adding the cravings 
of hunger to the pinchings of frost. 

It affords a gratifying instance of the 
right feeling and characteristic perse- 
verance of British sailors, to tell that 
the men (who could not be buoyed up 
by the same ideas of future fame which 
solaced their officers in suffering hard- 
ships) bore every deprivation, not mere- 
ly with patience and equanimity, but 
with good humour. Frequently, when 
they had retirned from a day of fatigu- 
ing and unproductive search for game, 
they wrapped themselves in their blan- 
kets, to try by sleep to forget their ex- 
haustion, and that appetite which they 
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durst not satisfy, lest they should, by 
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ing y it 
allowance. or on their general. stock, 
be in the end confined to these dreary 
regions starving and without subsist- 
ence. Notwithstanding this, never a 
murmur escaped one of them ; but for 
patience, fortitude, and firmness, they 
displayed a picture unsurpassed even by 
the noblest examples of English Seamen. 
The following anecdote is worth pre- 
serving :...Acting Plays was one of the 
amusements devised to while away the 
long night of the Polar Circle. A drama 
was written by Mr. Parry, solely ‘to 
please the men, and called ‘* The North 
West Passage. The scenery was paint- 
ed by Mr. Beechy, and the officers were 
the performers. The delight of the 
crews -was so great that they not only 
clapped,’ but loudly cheered the actors 
on every favourable impression. One 
of the latter was so amused with this, 
that on making an exit he was induced 
to go into the house, to see how the 
thing lookeds' He happened to place 
himself immediately behind the Boat- 
ewain and another man, who exclaimed 
with rapture, “Oh, it’s beautiful ! it’s 
beautiful !*’ <“‘ Beautiful, do you call 
it,’’ returned the Boatswain, ‘‘ Beauti- 
ful! I say by G—— it’s philosophy !"’ 
A curious circumstance in natural 
history has beerimentioned to us. It is 
stated that one of the she-wolves of the 
country where the vessels were laid up, 
formed an intimacy with a ship dog, 
and almost daily visited him for some 
time, as if he had belonged to the same 
species. At last the doy a setter be- 
longing to one of the officers of the 
Griper, followed his wild companion 
and was never seen more. Another 
dog from the Hecla also went off, but 
returned, though with his throat all 
mangled, 
The wolves were large, and were 
heard nightly howling in a most dis- 
 manner.’‘The other quadru- 
peds found, when the summer returned, 
were the musk-ox, of which ‘several 
were killed, the deer, the fox, and the 
mouse ; the latter remained through 
the. winter, were numerous, and 
from brown to white. The 
fowls were chiefly the arctic gull, the 
gilaucus, the ptarmigan (which has been 
called the partridge), and a singularly 
cone duck denominated the. king- 
The. expedition arrived at the en- 
trance of Lancaster Sound, on the 1st 
of August 1819. On the 7th the ships 


were in the Regent's inlet (see the} 


chart), and there, in about 90° ef long. 











the . of the needle was, we 
understand, about 120° west, Stopped 
by ice, they left the inlet, which is sup- 
posed. either to extend to Hudson’s 
Bay, or trend along the northern shore 
of America, and resumed their progress 
up Barrow’s Straits, leaving behind 
them Croker Bay (the Croker moun- 
tains of Captain Ross.) They speedily 
discovered the group of islands, where 
Lowther Isle is marked, nine in num- 
ber, and named The New Georgia Isles. 
Proceeding onward, they observed,when 
rather more than half way to the ulti- 
mate point at which they arrived, that 
the variation of the needle was above 
120° east : thus it appears that. the mag- 
netic meridian must lie between that 
degree and the degree of 90, which we 
observe from the chart, runs through 
the inlet, where the variation was tow- 
ards the west. At sea the compass had 
been quite useless since the 7th August, 
and it was only on land that the needle 
traversed. The greatest dip was above 
88e; and our scientific readers, putting 
these data together, will perhaps agree 
with us in supposing that the magnetic 
pole is situated somewhere on the Ame- 
rican continent, between the longitudes 
we have mentioned, and below the lati- 
tude of 70°. 

On the 7th of September, after en- 
countering many dangers, the vessels 
were anchored in Winter Harbour, 
Melville Island. In the beginning of 
November their night began, and it 
lasted till the beginning of February 
1820, when the sun was seen for a few 
minutes above the horizon. This lu- 
minary gradually prolonged the time 
during which it rose, till in June it be- 
came constantly visible, circling round 
and making changeless day. On -the 
1st of August the vessels were released 
from the ice, nearly as suddenly as they 
had been overtaken by the winter ; and 
our hardy countrymen with the blessing 
of Providence, were enabled to pursue a 
homeward, but still perilous course. 
Their furthest point was beyond 114° 
west. The ice all around them in the 
Polar Sea was above 40 feetthick ; and 
no vessel could by possibility navigate 
farther in that direction, north, west, 
or south. It is probable therefore that 
Regent’s Inlet will be more minute- 
ly explored by the next expedition. 
sent into these parts, and that hardly 
any other attempt will be made to the 
westward of Liddon's Gulf (so ramed 
from the commander of the Griper, not 
Seddon, as has been erroneously print- 
ed). The ships were roofed over du- 











ring fhe winter, and the crews did not, 
as reported, erect huts on shore. Mel- 
ville’s Island was however explored by 
hunting parties, and Capt, Parry cross- 
ed it, and was absent for three weeks 
together, It is reckoned about 150 
miles long, and from 30 to 40 broad. 
It is also supposed that the whole Sea 
north of the American continent is 
broken into Islands. 

To this hasty enumeration of inter- 
esting particulars we shall not now add 
much. We need only notice, that natural 
tory has not been much enriched by 
the objects obtained. Only one bear 
was seen during the stay at Melville 
Island: there were no fish, and no 
game of any kind till the summer came, 
when those birds and animals we 
have mentioned made their appearance. 
Grass, saxafragium, and poppies, form- 
ed the herbage, in patches and tufts, 
which looked green and gay at a dis- 
tance, but was very thinly scattered 
over the marly surface of the earth. 
In gedlogy, limestone, sandstone, and 
slate, were most prominent; coarse 
granite was found in round detached 
pieces in the ravines, and other mine- 
ral specimens were picked up. Some 
of the isles were amazingly precipitous, 
rising from 3 to 800 feet above the 
water. From the entrance of Lancas- 
ter’s Sound to Melville Island, the land 
gradually declined, till from towering 
and pointed rocks, it became gently 
undulated. 

The distance between Winter Har- 
bour and Copper-mine River may be 
about 150 or 200 miles. The whole 
distance which the expedition went 
from the mouth of Lancaster’s Sound, 
was about 500 miles. There were 
traces of old Esquimaux huts on Mel- 
ville Island. 

We had forgotten to mention, that the 
Owl, in full beauty of feather, seemed to 
inhabit this inhospitable place through- 
out the year. 

The lowest temperature was 55% 
below zero. 

These are the chief facts which we 
have gathered respecting this truly 
gratifying expedition, which not only 
reflects honour on all concerned in it, 
but on the country. Mr. Barrow’s pre- 
science is happily, illustrated by its re- 
sults, which have so. completely esta- 
blished all that he predicated, | Nor 
is Captain Parry's eulogy. to be lightly 
spoken : his whole conduct has ‘been 
admirable ; and we imagine that this 
sketch will greatly increase the public 
anxicty to see the precise details of a 
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voyage Which has opened 
British. navigation, and gone far to in- 
dicate the very seat of one of the great- 
est wonders in nature. Upon this sub- 
ject, we have heard that Sir H. Davy 
has made ‘some important discoveries 
by experiments with the galvanic bat- 
tery at home; and we look with pro- 
found curiosity to the further develope- 
ment of the principles of magnetism, 
electricity, and attraction, to which 
these circumstances will stimulate and 
help the ‘scientific world. The tables 
and other data in Captain Parry’s work, 
must be of immense consequence. 

The Griper is now at Deptford, hav- 
ing been nearly lost off Sheerness : the 
Hecla has been refitted at Leith, and is 
daily expected in the river. 
eee 


LITERATURE & LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


LORD BYRON’S TRAGEDY. 

Phe tragedy about to be published. by 
Lord, Byron, naturally excites, a dégree of 
expectation and curiosity .commensurate 
with the fame of the author; and we have 
endeavoured, in some measure, to gratify 
this feeling, by relating the historical facts on 
which ‘the plot is constructed. With this 
view, referring to several works, we found 
that Sismondi, on the Italian Republics, gave 
the most ¢opious details ; and have accerd- 
ingly translated his. version of the story of 

alieri, or the Doge of Venice, for such 
is the name of the play. The following are 
the remarkable particulars of a conspiracy 
in which the hend of the’ state was the prin- 
cipal conspirator. After mentioning the 
death of ‘the’preceding doge, Andrea Dan- 
dolo, Sismondi thus prectene : 

On the Lith of September 1354, (four days 
after the death of the doge, Andrea Dandolo) 
the forty-one electors proclaimed as his suc- 
cessor, Marino Falieri, Count of Val de Ma- 
rina, aman of seventy-six years of age, whose 
wealth, ‘and the functions he had exercised, 
ranked him among the first citizens of Ve- 
nice." Palieri had a young and beautiful 
wife, of whom he was extravagantly jealous, 
He in particular suspected Miche e Steno, 
one of the three chiefs of the Quaranti, or 
criminal tribunal ; though Steno was in real- 
ity paying’ his court’not to the wife of the 
pee, but to one of the ladies of his house- 
hold. - Ata publi festival, on the last day 


of the carnival, Falieri remarked the familiar | the 


and somewhat indecorous condact of. this 
woman towards Steno, ani he called, the dat- 
ter out of the assembly. Steno, in a fit of 
passion, wrote: on ‘the datal throne, in ‘an 
adjoining tient, ' tivo ‘lines,’ casting a 
refleetion:on the ho: of the Doge and the 
fidelity of -bis wife of edd) th! 

% Andrea Nangerio Storia Veneziano. p. 1034. 
Vettor Sandi Storia civile, Veneziana; P. il, Le V. 


c. 3, p, 136, 
+ Phdides) Hawadh tacit elaine cosa sage 
ele aes Rane ott 


P. 631, 





a new sea to | 
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This was a mortal offence to the jeal 
Fulieri; lhe denounced Steno to the Av 
dors, to whom he ‘preferred his. complaint: 
He expected to see his insult av with 
exemplary severity by the Council of Ten ; 
but the cause, instead of being submitted to 
that council, was referred, by the Avogadors, 
to the Quaranti itself, of which Steno was 
president. The momentary irritation, the 
confusion of ‘the festival, and the license au- 
thorized by the mask which. concealed the 
criminal, were considered as circumstances 
tending to gelione the offence, and Steno was 
condemned only to one month’s imprisan- 
ment. The Doge, more irritated by this 
lenity than by the original offence, extended 
his resentment and his desire of vengeance 
to the whole Quaranti, for having so ill pu- 
nished the criminal ; and to the whole nobi- 
lity, for not taking to heart the insult he had 
received. 

Meanwhile there existed among the people 
of Venice a secret hatred tov the nobi- 
lity, who had exclusively usurped the sove- 
reignty, and deprived the nation of its rights. 
The insolence of some young patricians re- 
doubled the popular animosity. ‘They availed 


‘themselves with impunity of the protection of 


powerful friends to introduce themselves into 
the families of the citizens to seduce their wives 
und daughters, and afterwards to ill-treat the 
fathers or husbands whom they had disho- 
noured.t Israel Bertuccio, a plebeian, the 
chief of the arsenal, had been insulted. inthis 
way. ‘He preferred his complaint to the 
Doge, against a gentleman of the house of 
Barbaro. Falieri, while he e d pity 
for his misfortune, assured him that he would 
never obtain redress. ‘‘ Have I not myself 
been insulted,” said he, ‘‘ and is not the 
mock punishment of the criminal a new of- 
fence to me, and to the ducal crown?” Plans 
of revenge now succeeded judicial accusa- 
tions.- Israel Bertuccio made the Doge ac- 
quainted with the names of the principal 
malcontents. The conspirators met for se- 
veral successive nights in the presence of the 
chief of the republic, and even within. the 
walls of his palace. Fifteen plebeians, con+ 
jointly with the Doge, laid a plan for over- 


throwing the government. 
The i that each of their 
prt should secure forty friends, who should 
themselves in i to act on the 


night of the 15th of April 1355, Lest their 
secret should be divulged, they resolved merely 
to en their pagar atid they ers to 
employ them to assist in surprizing and pu- 
ninking » by the were the Signoria, 
° ’ 
excited the indignation of the 
seal OF; 
the palace of St. Mark, which could not be 
rung without an order from the Doge, The 
conspirators were to enlist in their party only 
such citizens as were noted ‘for’ their hatred 
of the nobility, s6 that they might faithfully 
keep the secret, which was to be in part con- 
fided. to them. -On the ringing of the alarin- 


bell, conspirators were to circulete.a. 
repens th the Genoese fleet. was before the} 





¢ Matteo Villani. L. V, ¢, 18, p. 311. 
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ous | city; they were at the same time to proceed 


tu the square of St. Mark, to occupy all the 
avenues, and to massacre ‘the nobility as they 
arrived in the square; to tender.) assistance 
to the government,§ igi ; 

Every p: tion, was plete, and. the 
secret of the conspiracy was faithfully kept 
until the eve of its execution, when a furrier, 
named Bertrand, a native of Bergamo, who 
had been a ager by one of the conspira- 
tors ee is forty peeve +4 some 
particolars respecting the..course he was to 
pursue on the following day, which did not 
exactly correspond with the supposed orders 
of the government, in obedience to which he, 
thought he had hitherto been acting. 
very evening he revealed to Nicolo. Lioni, 
one of the members of the Council of Ten, 
the plot in which he had: innocently ‘been 
implicated. _ Neither the one nor the other 
suspected that the. Doge was at the, head of, 
the conspiracy,, and they lost no.time.in.ae-, 
quainting him with the whole affair. Falieri 
wanted either resolution or address to sup- 
press the discovery ; he by turns affected his 
doubt of the circumstances that were un- 
folded to him,. and declared that he already 
knew all and had adopted the neeessary pre- 
cautions, |{ 

His inconsistent behaviour. excited, the 
suspicion of Nicolo Lioni, who, on leaving 
the Doge, proceeded to the Council of Ten, 
and produged the memorandum of the con- 
spirators, which he had received ftom Ber- 
trand. They were all arrested in their own 
houses by order.of the council... Guards 
were stationed throughout, the city, on the 
steeples of the churches, and on St. Mark’s 
Tower, to prevent the ringing of the alarm 
bell.’ Several of the conspirators were put 
to the torture; and by their confessions it 
was ascertained that the Doge himself was 
at the head of the plot: i 

Measures having been taken to secure the 
tranquillity of the city, the criminals. were 
arrested, and the..Doge was under. a 
vigilant in his palace. However, the 
Council of Ten were not certain that the con- 
stitution authorised them to pass judgment 
on the chief of the state. They summoned 
twenty gentlemen of the highest rank, to 
take part in their deliberations on. this.:im- 
pe gp cnmnatl crarer wrere 
a pow an t mx 
Giunta: .or., Zonta.* , |The was: ar- 
raigned before. the Council ‘of Ten, uni- 

with the Giunta. He’ was confronted 
with the principal conspirators, Who’ were 
afterwards ‘ordered ' for execution : he’ ton. 


y hed | fessed the'part he had:taken im the ‘conspi-. 
.. The },racy 
jon, was to be the alarm bell of |.of death was 


, andiafter a trial of two days, sé 


passed be- 
as on him. He. was 
headed on, the 17th, o Aa pa, the 
‘grand seine othe i | palace, namely, 
the very spot where on entering 
‘upon their functiotis, took the oath of fide- 
lity to the republic. During his execation, 
the gates of the palace ‘closed ; but 
immediately after; a member of the Conncil 

§ Marino Sdnuto vite de Dogi. p. 632, Andrea. 
N Storia Veneziana, pi 1040... .. 

|) Matteo Villani. L.V, c. 13, p. 312. 
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A printer’s devil in a country town— 
‘namie? why Whether he had one at all, 
I think is almost needless to set down — 


of 


+i 





+ Marino Santto Storia civile de 


. | Just as if newly ’scaped from hell; 
af. | Why 
"| What is there strange in this affair, I pray ? 


‘| That I, a devil, should smell of brimstone? eh! 


| S09 where he lies !—cold, wretched, dying man; 
misery ; 





! pho | exclaimed his friend, you smell 


What's this, what's this ? 
, said the anointed man with knowing phiz, 


You know sy trade, and in the name of thunder, 
Where is the wonder, 


W.F.P. 





TO MARION. 
‘Thou hast gone to the reams of light—Marion, 
: Thou hast gone to the realms of light ; 
Thou hast mix’d with those saints, whose spi- 
rits like thine 
Are made so bright, and so glorious to shine, 
As to dwell in their Maker’s sight—Marion. 


I will deeply mourn thy loss—Marion, 
I will deeply mourn thy loss ; 
I will think of the time when you'd solemnly 
tell 


Of the in heaven, and the wicked in hell ; 
And like thee I will fly to the cross—Marion. 


Thy counsels are dear to me—Marion, 
counsels are dear to me; 
*ve made me with fortitude able to bear 
The hour of onr parting—and likewise to fear 
The Power that has canght away thee— 
Merion. 
I will meet thee in Heaven above—Marion, 
I will meet thee in Heaven above ; 





SONNET. 
Written over the Death-Bed of an idle Apprentice. 


‘Mischief and want still nestle hideously 








P. 634,.—-Naugerio Storia Veneziana, p. 1041. 


that there is scarcely a single French journal 
whieh tas nor eutuncaet beet the capi- 
tal, to the amouat of 1800. The Constitu- 
tionnel, and the Journal des Debats have 
each from fifteen to sixteen th sub- 
seribers, of whom not more than. one half 
are residents of Paris ; and all the other jour- 
nals publish from 4000 to 8000. Thus, the 
nu of French journals daily circulated 
by the post, not only in France but in all 
_— of Europe, may be fairly estimated at 

om 24 to 25,000. The French journals 
being cheaper. and of a less complicated na- 
ture than the English, have certainly a great 
advantage in point of foreign circulation. 
The London papers are excellent for the 
inhabitants of London, who are sure to find 
in them every thing they can possibly wish 
for, from the court news down to quack ad- 
vertisements; from the death of the most 
important person in the kingdom down to 
that of the obscurest citizen; but when once 
these enormous cross the channel, 
their first and Jast pages become totally use- 
less, and only one half of their contents afford 
any interest to the readers of the continent. 
Besides, your post-office requires that news- 
papers should be paid for like letters and 
packets, while in France, and throughout all 
the north of Europe, journals are dispatched 
by the post at a very cheap rate; which en- 
ables the news dealers in Paris to send papers 
to all parts of Europe at almost as lowa 
price as that at which they are. originally 

ublished. This regulation does not exist in 

pain, and hence arises the difficulty of pro- 
curing tie yyw journals, which are so in- 
teresting at the p moment. 

Now that I am on the subject of the. Paris 
journals, it will not perhaps be out of place 
if I give you a little sketch of each one in 
particular, The Moniteur, you know, is 
the most extensive of all, at least in size. It 
has made noise enough since the revolution, 


rticularly duri ign of Napoleon, 
ae even Hf its st fe it faithfully retraces the 





‘various colours of the times. Thus it may 


be considered as a curious historical monu- 
ment ; and complete files from its commence- 
ment, which are now rarely to be met with, 
are sold at very high prices. At present, the 





Pps apmepratpamnie 4 pap yee rong only remarkable features in this journal are, 
Like aader Saahed, he lies ' 1 knew pr Sadao gh ios ye Bog Fy 
pe Tonk So at ge Sa oped at fp 
i ve very i ba dnd UF got ree of the Chambers. It alao occasionally coo- 
‘Errors and follies, thick aa unmown yrass, tains long literary articles, It is a curious 
| Frurried his soul from Virtue’s path away. fact, that M. Sovo, the same jeman 
| Onward he went, te of hie parents sgh edited the Moniteur under the despotisw. of 
| Beyond the hope there he lies! | Buonaparte, still edits it under, the constitu- 
elite W.F. P. | tional government of the Bourbons,. He for- 
: | invelghe with equal fas ty agning ney 
| - LSTrées rrom Paris.—No. IV. “ lost cee aceaaactee —_ saa 
; » Paris, Now. 12th, 1820. but, next morning he. r¢ ey a Ha 
_ THE. FRENCH JOURNALS. —. bonite, and as good a ro ag any man in 
The. Review;in its article on | the kingdom. ‘This: kind. of metamorphosis, 
‘English and ch: industry, commits’’@|‘however, was, so. ly, common. at 
great mistake in esti at onty 7800 'the | time 0 the re Ae te waa. thonght 
a t of jo sale” hick z : i= rh ee n 1 ho 4 . o's political 
dispatched by post from Paris. The fact is, | opinions change as the wind blows, yet, to 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


do him justice, it must be confessed that he 
writes very. theatrical articles ; and that 
with respect to dramatic principles, he is at 
least fixed and unalterable. The other writers 
for the Moniteur are persons of no euabery, 
with the exception of those who occasionally 
furnish literary articles, and who are, for the 
most part, men of talent, However, these 
long articles are but ill suited to the vivaeity 
of the French character ; the generality of 
readers cone, ies seat ape soporific, and 
they are perused only b studious. 
Under the reign of Nepaleon, the Journal 
des Debats was the most respectable and 
the most extensively circulated paper in 
Europe; and its influence was such as no 
other public journal ever exercised. The 
following is a brief history of this journal. 
At the close of the revolution, when the re- 
publican government became more tolerant 
with to ge ge religious opinions 
that differed from the reigning system, a 
of literary men (who, though very well- 
informed, were enemies to the new muewophy) 
joined together to establish a Siatwat in 
which they might venture to set forth an 
everlasting panegyric on the old regime. 
These malcontents, at that time, formed a 
kind of opposition, and excited a powerful 
sensation in the public mind. Their journal 
was the organ of all who had reason to be 
attached to the old government, or who had 
cause to complain of the republic; and as 
the editors ed considerable literary 
talent, it — attained an extensive circu- 
lation. en Buonaparte placed himself at 
the head of the government, he was well 
pleased to see a respectable journal labouri 
to restore the old regime, that is to say, 
the abuses of power and pelviogt of the 
nobility, clergy, &c. ; he favoured the journal, 
which sh itself very willing to sound 
forth “his praises. “The coatereent was, 
that those papers which opposed the princi- 
ples of the Journal des Debats were sup- 
pressed ; and throughout the imperial regime, 
this journal was distinguished above all other 
publie prints. Through gratitude to their 
master, the editors carried their flattery to 
a bein of meanness ; and every despotic act 
of the imperial reign was pompously eulo- 
gized in the Journal des Debats, with the 
exception of that which Buonaparte exer- 
cised towards the journal itself, and which 
certainly was most odious. The paper had 
been established by persevering indus- 
triots men, who had embarked all their capi- 
tals in ‘the speculation. When, however, the 
pny erickad ig ely 
ree of | >» uo e, 
under er, withdrew the 


apprenticeship in criticism under the cele- 
brated Freron, the enemy. of Voltaire. ..The 
Abbé adroitly reserved as his domains the 
feuilleton, which still ap as the hottom 
of the journal. There omar wes 
criticized theologians:and authors, actors 
coon pom who were Kare to pete ee 
graces by splendid presents. After 
his death a hooet was discovered filled 
with valuable articles of plate, by means of. 
which actors, actresses, and authors, had 
hought the privilege of being exempt from 
the coarse censure which he contrived to deal 
out in an attractive and original — There 
are periodical critics who live by dint of 
praising ; but Geoffroy grew rich by his bitter 
condemnation; and he was d asa 
power who could bring irretrievable ruin on 


the objects of his spleen. These, it is true, | 


occasionally revenged themselves by carica- 
tures and lampoons ; and it may be said, that 
no species of celebrity was wanting to this 
most whimsical Abbé. 

(Continuation in our next.) 





To the Editor of the Literary Gaette. 


LETTERS FROM A DISTINGUISHED PERSON” 
AGE.*—LETTER I. 


Sir.—Though this is the first communi- 
cation you ever received directly from me, 
yet Lam certain you cannot be unacquaint- 
ed With my name ; and though I have not 
the pleasure of being personally known to 
you, you cannot be ignorant of my charac- 
ter, as the interests of others make it ne- 
cessary for them to represent it. Trusting 
to your good nature, (may I add friendship ?) 
I shall take leave, through the medium of 
your paper, to correct some of the absurd 
and very mistaken notions which are gene- 
rally entertained regarding my person and 
conduct. Were these notions entertained b 
the vulgar and uneducated alone, I know 
not that I should trouble myself or you on 
the subject; but the light in which I am 
viewed bythe higher ranks and educated 
classes of society, seems to require that, 
even for my own reputation, I should endea- 
vour to set them right. The untutored In- 
dian may be forgiven for dividing his atten- 
tions between the Good Spirit who supplies 
his wants, and the Evil Principle whose 
wrath he is anxious to deprecate ,—but what 
shall be said for those who, in your country 
and in Europe, embody me with powers 
which bel only to OmniPoTrEeNcE, and 
invest me with attributes which are charac- 
teristic of Him alone who formed, amidst 
other and innumerable worlds, “ the earth 
which you inhabit, and all its gay creation.” 

One of the most firmly- ndices 
among your countrymen is the doctrine of 


* We have received three letters from the dis- 
tinguished personage. whose si re.is attach- 
ed to this; and, asit is as not to make the 
pout one’s enemy, we desire to propitiate 

is Excellency by inserting his correspondence. 

emp . mh oben 5 
ed with the idea of their great namesake's contri- 
buting to our columns; and it i¢ hoped, that 
the sentiments of the real * fallen’ 
being on record, will put an ‘end, to all the 
pseudo diablerie of pretended Sends.—Ep, 
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my invisibility ; and yet, in opposition to 
thie: there pg tol, @ pensant who vill 
not attest that he has seen and often come 


in contact with me. They assert. that I 
sometimes frighten them in the s ofa 
bush of furze or broom, or a stool. of 


rushes; embody myself before them in 
the form ofa magpie, @ raven, or @ toad ; 
flutter ronnd them in the shape of a bat; or 
stop up their paasoge in the likeness of a 
sow ora black dog. JT ain sometimes seen, 
if your legends are to be believed, as a tall 
man in black, but always with the addition of 
at least one cloven foot; and your judicial 
records bear witness, as far as human testi- 
De aeaghift kare absilt toe prectaneer 

naughty, I solace m » (no . 

of my at. you ba To ) ys gos oo 

ags, whom age, » Or ill nat 

have rendered) obnoxious No see ae 
companions. an your wort a 
former age yb go related in we 
frenzy a tempered magination, 

they wrestled with, por mmr beat me off, 
in propria persona ; one of your great- 
est reformers (Martin Luther) has attested 
the mi conflicts we have had together, 
in which, according to custom, he always 
came off victorious. 

It is not necessary, at the present day, to 
prove that a spirit, such as I am 
to be, cannot be literally and 
and felt. The very idea of a spi 
rily excludes that of material texture 
form ; and notwithstanding the 
those who have asserted that they have seen 
and handled me, I must say, that I never 
had, nor indeed could have, any mate- 
should bo pereapethte to: the banner: ofa, er 
8 pereeptible to jumen eye, or 
pe le tothe human touch. In this obaae 

always have been, and always shall be, in. 


ly seen 
necessa- 


&, 


Y| wisible. But though not visible in ang de. 


terminate form, I am nevertheless to he 
seen, mixing daily in all the transactions of 
life ; and my invisibility as a spirit does not 
hinder me from embodying myself, so as my 
presence may be detected, and my features 
recognised, in the persons of my friends who 
lend themselves to me for this ves by 
the most careless observer. Though I have 
long given up the visible possession of the 
bodies of my followers, for that more deli- 
cate controul which I possess over their 
minds, yet is my presence not less certainly 
to be discovered ; and though it isnot the cus- 
tom now for even my most devoted disciples 
to barter themselves tome for money, 

might vanish from their sight, the evidence 
of their being wholly mine éxists in deeds 
more binding a traced .in 
blood—the exhibition of passions unrestrain- 
ed by reason, and of conduct not regulated 
by religion. 

There is. not 9. ki or @ court---s city 
or a village--a family or an individual, in 
which, or over:whom,i:have not oceasionally 
some influence. J possess more than one 
seat in the British: Parliament, though TF am 
not Sree. Ber caer ; erage Bro a 
question, ° my name not appear 
in the list of the cajedity not -unfrequently 
assist at the privy council ; and can boast of 











ok tlt i g 
ng been more than onee.on the bench of 
hishops,,,. In the, supercilious looks; of; the: 
churchmen, as, well,as-in the affected humi- 
lity of the, slissenter, the, lineaments of m 
countenance may often be’ distinctly t . 
Tam sometinngs to be seen beneath the broad 
brimmed hat of the; Quaker,—and all the 
young men about town inust have frequeetly 
recoguized me in a more. alluring ‘forim— 
peeping slily frouy under a straw bonnet, or 
enveloped in the folds of a silk petticoat. 

It is I who distort thé features into anger, 
and mould the countenance into the display 
of contempt. I stiffen the muscles into the 
expression of revenge, and prompt the ac- 
tion which sets ‘a mark upon the counte- 
‘nanee.of the murderer. T- inspire the miser 
with his insatiable thirst after riches, to the 
exclusion of ‘every nobler thought; and I 
urge thé debauchee to the excesses which 
terminate in the rain of his health and his 
fortemesF preside” over alf-the assemtities 
which meet, under different names, to kill 
time, and pass unimproved, with less than 
childish foresight, those moments which 
were destined as their probation for—cI al- 
most shudder to write the word)—Irrr- 
nity! 

Another strong and firmly rooted preju- 
dice of your pe Soe & that T am i. 
object of fear; aiid this prejudice is ¢0 stron 
ress on their minds, that I almost de 
a of overcoming it. No sooner do your 

ildren see ‘the light, and are samen 
‘distinguishing one articulate sound from an- 
other, than F am presented to them under a 
thousand shapes, all calculated to inspire 
terror ; and though T am thus very usefiil in 
the nursery, and acquire an ascendancy there 
which all the education, and ‘all the scenes 
of future life seldom surmount; vet 1 feel 
somewhat reluctant at gaining this advan- 
tage, at the expence of being looked upon 
as an object of affright. Fortunately for ane, 
however, the dark names and fearful sha 
in which’ the nurses of your country exhibit 
me to your children, are only attributed to 
me metaphorically, by_persons ignorant of 
my person, my essence, or my nature: 
they are thus far useful for the purposes I am 
supposed to have in view, that they retain the 
infant mind in due subjection to my sway, till 
heedless youth rushes, with open arms, from 
these dark oe to attractions more suited 
to my:views, more captivating to theirs. 
No, die-stutaliptpentyation: majestic. air, the 
alluring of one who. once was an an- 
gel of light, are not yet so obscured, but 
that, ‘were it. permitted me to appear, m 
followers need not be ashamed of their lead- 
ne I hold _ out’ to ep wey 3 er 

ray. . of unmeaning duty, or . the 
hard.to be acquired habits of ial,— 
but the smooth and flowery and. unconfined) 
road, that:leads to unrestrained pleasure, and 
to joys whieh ‘allow ‘no ill-timed reflections 
to their current... It: is-but a poor 
compliment to a-spirit such: as» I’ am ‘con- 
ceived to be, to faney that his purpose is 
only to:frighten clewns and children; and-E 
conclude at present with ing, that, for 
one subject acquired in this ‘manner, I: have 


were me A 









thousands who devote themselves to my ser- 





LAvehisnty “GAZETTE, AND | 


vice when I approach them. in the fascinating | 
of female lovelimess,..or assail them in- 
the deep interests of the-gaming table ; and’ 
tens Of thousands more,own any sway, when | 
allured ‘from. what. your: philosophers. call 
their true interests andy lasting repose, they | 
follow, with exclusive. pursuit, the ‘tinsel 
bubbles of Time, which lead them .to the 
rnin of their hopes, and: then—leave them 
for ever. I am, Sir, your humble servant 
and sincere friend. SATAN, 


in 


<a 


THE DRAMA. 


Drvury-Laxe.—On Monday Mr. Wallack, 
who has been some time in America, signal- 
ized hia return to this theatre, by performing 
the part of Hamlet. His figure, face, and 
manner, were well suited to the character ; 
hut it wanted those qualities, without which 
the Prince of Denmark is nothing—fine in- 
tellect, discrimination, and. genius. Mr. 
Wallack omitted few of the traditionary starts 
and gestures which in ordinary hands haunt 
the character, as heir looms adorn old fami- 
lies’; but he was never great, never rose above 
the level of appropriately graceful action and 
pleasing declamation. From his former.efferts 
we, might have anticipated. that his, danger 
would have been that of too much animation ; 
but on the contrary, he utterly forgot: his 
own advice, “ be not too tame neither ;” 
and was lamentably uniupassioned. in many 
ofthe wost exciting scenes. Upon the whole, 
mediocrity was stamped in every Jineament ; 
and we shall look to recover the traces of an 
actor, to. whom we were rather partial; in 
some cast.inore congenial to his powers.than 
Hamlet. 

A tolerably humorous farce, called the 
Wild Goose Chace, hasbeen ‘performed 
nightly, since Tuesday. 

Covent Garpen,—The [roguvia, or Ca- 
nadian Basket Maker,—This silly piece must 
have beengenerated by some melo-dramatic 
wight; for it is almost too bad for even a 

farce-writer. (Our gentle readers know 

the story of the Marquis and the basket- 
maker, whom the Indians forced to change 
their relative positions in society, from the 
preference which these untutored savages 
ve to the Utile over the Dulce. This is 

e foundation of the Iroquois, in which there 
is nothing of either the wxti/e.or dulce. 
The scene opens with one of the Chinoise 
ombres on a large scale, in which the Iudians 
row along the. St. Laurence towards Mon- 
treal, where their chief (a European in dis- 
guise!) goes td look :for a.son: whom: he:has 
lost sixteen years,.or, avenge himself on the 
French colonists. This son is a basket- 
maker on one of the isles, and happens to 
be fond of the governor’s daughter, who 
happens to be destined for the Marquis by 
her par, The Iroquois break-in upon the 
nuptial treaties and intrigues, and show their 
predilection in respect to the prisoners, as 
above recorded, . ‘The puppet-show: work is 
repeated; the» savages threaten, dance, and 
sing ;and the denouement would have taken 
place, only the audience, owing to some ac- 
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countable circumstance, had been already so 











delighted with. the think they 
were not entitléd to have any more of it for 
the money peid at the doors. Y accord- 
ingly not only refused to hear it out, but, as 
if overtaken. by a sense of their greediness 
and injustice in having received so. anuch, 
they returned a good deal of noise and mum- 
mery of their own free motion, Having thus 
balanced accounts, the curtain fell on a. very 
contemptible drama, the fate of which, Jones 
in all his foppery, Blanchard, in all bis drol- 
lery, nor Duruset in all his melody, could 
not render doubtful one moment, ‘The little 
sweet boy, Longhurst, introduced the air, 
** Fly all away,” of which we expressed our 
liking in the a/terpiece precedingly d— 

—————————————————— 

VARIETIES, 


It is stated by an Indian Missionary, that 
the troublesome disorder called a .whitlow, 
is effectually cured in a very short time by 
the application of a poultice made of the 
roots of the common blue violet. 

Anagrams.—A wag in the Morning Chro- 
nicle has made out the following anagrams: 
“* Majochi,”(which, by the way, isnot the ce- 
Jebrated witness’s name, but one like it 
given by sponsorial newspapers) ‘* Jachimo.” 
—‘*In battton House,’’ ‘‘ No Caroline thus.” 
—* Castlereagh,” “Get real. cash,”—and 
“* Tutrigue,” “ I get ruin.” 

In remoying the library and clearing away 
the floor and book-cases that have so long en- 
cumbered \the Lady Chapel, of Exeter Ca- 
thedral, a discovery has been, made of two 
ancient tombs. ‘The’ sculpture of both is 
early.. They are placed in Gothic niches.of 
much later date ; and appear to be the Jids 
only of sarcophagi, and to have been remov- 
ed from somé other station to that which 
they ndw otcupy. * The material is the Pur- 
beck marble. The most ancient of them is 
the figure of a prelate with a depressed mitre, 
a beard and mustachijos ; the first tivo fingers 
of the right hand pointing upwards, in the 
act of benediction ; in the left hand a crosier. 
Yn spandrils, above the head, are each side 
cherubs. The feet of the figure and the 
crosier rest on two birds, which terminate in 
the centre with a’ single head, the face of 
which is human. The ‘sides’ and ends are 
wrought in wide flates, without fillets, like 
the fluting of the Doric column. “The other 
tomb is likewise the figure of a prelate, and 
is carved in good style, and in much higher 
relief than the former. © The arms and lands 
are ng in easy dnd’ natural’ positions on 
the body, over thé ‘Staff of the ‘crosier ; the 
head or crook is defaced: The ‘mitre of this 
figure is of'a more recent form than the other; 
the Set rest ona chiméra, carved in a style 
of spirit and behuty Ti pea honourtoa 
period of more refined art. e head is that 
of a wolf, terminating thé body of a sérpent, 
branchiig’ ‘off’ on “each ‘Side, “and scrolling 
down the sides of'the lid, and finally branch- 
ing off into rich foliage, tastefdlly arranged by 
the feet of the figure, between which the 
head is seen: seep 'y caper ~ ‘extent 

At alate assizess in‘ Ditterick, a boy was 
brought forward’ as ‘a witness’ forthe prose- 
cution in a case of murder. He appeared 80 
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orant, thatthe judge,-(So- 
ushe) thought it necessary 


young and-so 
licitor-General 
to examine him 4s to ‘his‘qualifications for a 
witness, When the following dialogue took 


place : 

Q. Do you know, my lad, the’ nature of 
an oatli'? “4. An oath! no. 

Q: Do you méan to say that you do not 
know bes an oath is ? 4 i ‘ 

) Do ‘you know any thing of theconse- 

ited Pi telling a tie? “ND. 

@. ‘Not What religion are you of? 4. A 
Catliolic, 

Q. Do you never go to mass? A. No. 

Q. pid you never see’ your priest? 


A. Yes. 
Q. Did he tiever speak to you? “4: Oh! 


yes. 
~ Q. What did he say to you? 4. I met him 
on the mountain-one day, and he bid me 
hold his horse and be d—d to me. 

Judge: Go down: you are not fit to be 
sworn. 

It is only proper to add, that the boy ap- 

ed to be more knave than fool, and that 

iis ignorance was in all probability paid for 
by the defendant: 


Itis pretty generally known, that Mr. So- 
licitor General Bushe is to succeed to the 
Chief Justiceship of King’s Bench or of 
Common Pleas in Ireland, as soon as either 
becomes vacant. Some one in his presence 
was highly, and most deservedly, praising 
Chief Justice. Downes, who, he asserted, 
possessed every virtue under heaven. 
“'No,’” replied’ Mr. Bushe, “<7 am sorry to 
say he does not possess the virtue of resig- 
nation? mt te ; 

Aletter from Bordeaux says :—‘‘ A few 
days ago were discovered, amongst the ruins 
of the castle of Castelman, in Medoc, several 
silver coins or Demi-gros of Aquitaine, 
which exhibit on one side the effigy of the 
Prince of Wales, in a ducal attire, armed 
with a sword, standing under a Gothic ca- 
nopy ; and on the reverse, two fleurs dé lys, 
and two leopards, symmetrically separated 
by a full cross, marked with six points, if- 
dicative of the value of the coin. Round the 
portrait of the Prince is the legend—Ep. Po. 
ns. Rec. Aci. B. (Eduardus primogenitus 
regis Anglia, B.) and on the reverse—Acir. 
Prncrs (Aquitania Princeps). 

Chios, 26th, July.—The great Greek col- 
lege here continues to flourish, in spite 
of all obstacles. The branches of know- 
ledge at present taught are natural philoso- 
phy and mathematics, the Belles Lettres, the 

rench. language, drawing, &c. and it is 
Proposed to found a professorship of Italian 
music, _ The drawing master is a young 
Frenchman of the name of Mangousse, a 
pupil of the Normal school at Paris, The 
number of students is now 476, viz. 400 
Greeks and 76 foreigners, Among. the latter 
are three Americans, who are studying the 

eof. Homer on .the spot which 
boasts of being the birth-place of the father 
of poetry. 

ISAAC’S CHURCH AT ST. PETERSBURG. 

- Petersburg, 29th September: 


The first four of the granite columns which | 


JOURNAL OF THE.BELLES LETTRES. 


are to be-used inthe construction of Tsaac’s 
chirch, have lately been brought hither; ‘ty, 
watér ‘cattiage, froin Fintiland. “They aré of 


vast size ; the shaft of each being eight fa- 
thoins in height, consisting of a le piete. 
Thirty-six ‘similar columns will “Morn the 


edifice.‘ ‘The ‘whole’ building’ will ‘be co- 
lossal. "Under the petlirient, whith will be 
of niarblé slabs, ‘there dfe to’ be thirty-two 
stoves to warm the church in the winter : 
being distributed: by means of pipes under 
the pavement. Each of the above mentioned 
pillars weighs, in its state, 13,000 
oods (calculating 36 lbs. English per pood). 
hey are polished by the aid of a steam 
engine. j 
Princess Anna Narischkin, who died about 
half a year ago at a very advanced age, 
left in her will the sum of 150,000 roubles 
for the’ benefit of the establishments for the 
edacation of youth, which are under the pro- 
tection of her Majesty the Empress Maria. 
Count Romanzow (the Chancellor of the 
empire, nephew and testamentary executor 
as well as sole heir to the deceased), has 
now paid this sum into the hands of her Ma- 
jesty, who has placed it out at interest for 
ever ; for five establishments, viz. the Aca- 
demy for the Education of Noble Ladies ; 
the schools of the order of: St. Catherine at 
St. Petersburg and Moscow; the Girls School 
of the Military Orphan-house, and the 
School for the Deaf and Dumb. 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Six,—The steam boat has sufficiently ex- 
hibited its power. of making way through a 
rough sea. But it is desirable to know whe- 
ther ‘any expedient has been conceived to 
remedy the sudden carrying away of one of 
the outer wheels or paddles in a, gale—an 
means of pane the impulse of the vessel, 
so as to prevent her broaching to at once. 
The ‘time taken for hoisting a sail would 
probably be too long to put the vessel in a 
position of safety. I wish to have the ques- 
tion answered by any of ~— engineer cor- 
respondents, am, sir, yours, 

FABER. 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,—About sixty years ago, the idea of 
making pearls by a peculiar process in the 
oyster-shell, was general, and Buffon is said 
to. have. actually..presented to the French 
King, some specimens of considerable size, 
though ill ured, which he had manufac- 
_— icking the shell ra animal 
ived: Have any attempts in later years’ been 
made? enon indebted for diy of our 
modern pearls to, this practice in secret ? 
I am, &c. 
MELMOTH. 





LITERARY. NOTICES, 


The particulars of Koteebue’s voyage, Te- 
specting which parece , aarp Aare ae 
cations appeared in t ria | ette last 

ear, pen to be publish, 
The work, we learn, will: forma large 








in Germaniy. |. 


767 


quarto-volume, and ~he~accompanted by 
plates and charts. \ Rive base 
We hear that'a new volume of poems, by 
| John Clare,” the | Northamptonshire “Péa- 
sant,’ is in’ the” press, -anlexpected to ‘ap- 
pear ‘about’ Christmas. © Mr! 'Stviven is’ en- 
graving a portrait of ‘the Author, from a 
beautiful painting by Hilton: . » 
Contents of Journal des’ Savas, October. 
- Att. Te Masselin,‘G&ographie de’ Virgilé, 
&e, reviewed by Mr. Letronne.. | 
Art. 1. Humbert, Arabic Anthology.—M. 
Chézy. 
Art. ITE. Lettres Edifiantes, &¢—M. A. 
Reinusat. oe 
Art. IV, De la Martiné, ’ Meditations po¢- 
tiques.—M. Vanderbourg. é' 
Art. V. Histoire Litteraire de la France, 
tom. 15.—M! Raynoward."’ taht 
Art VI. R."Walpote’s “Travels in. various 
Countries of the Eqst,—M. Letromie. 
—_—— ————$—$— 
METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
NOVEMBER 1820, . 


Thersday, 16 — Thermometer from 30 to ‘41, 
Barometer from $0, 11 to 24, 99. 
Wind N. and WN. b. E. 1.—CTeéa¥ till noon ; 
the rest of the day generally cloudy. 
Friday, 17 — Thermometer from 24 to 43. 
Barometer from 29, 87 to 29,78. 
Wind -S. W. dap A little snow jin 
the morning, Heavy rain in the evening. / 
Saturday, 18 —Thermometer from 29’ to 42: 
Barometer from‘ 29, 96 to’ 30,'09. 
Wind N. W. $—Generally’ clear}"in the 
evening foggy. 
Rain fallen ,3 of an inch. 


Sunday, 19—Thermometer from 30 to 43, 
» Barometer from. 30, 08 to 30, 4.” 
Wind. N.. W, 4, and E.. b» N.4.—Generally 
cloudy; sunshine at times., 
Monday, 20—Thermometer from 40 to 50. 
Barometer from 30; 16 to 30, 09. | 
Wind S. b..E, 2.— Generally cloudy. 
Tuesday, 21 — Thermometer from 43 to 52. 
Barometer from ‘30, 07 to 30, 01. 
Wind S.2, and S, b. E. 1.—Generally cloudy ; 
sunshine at times. 
Wednesday, 22——Thermometer from 40 to 48. 
Barometer from 29, 97 to 29, 87. 
Wind S, E. 4.—Raining the greater part. of 








the day. 

Lat. 51. 37. 32. N. 

Long. 0. 3.51. W. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* The accounts of the Northern Expedition, 
the Chart, and the variety ‘of, we ‘trust, at- 
tracting ds well as original articles, with which 
we are enabléd to enrich this’ Nimber of the 
Literary Gazette, have obliged us to curtail some 
of our usunt heads, and to postpone several matters 
‘Entended for publication, 

The annual Wolumes and Quarterly Parts of the 
Literary Gavette, are to be had through 
Bookseller in Town and Country.\\ The Third 
Part, for 1820, tu September, was recently 
published. 


(ERRa TAIn our Paris Letter, IIL, the ‘fiame 
of .Wigér should be Vigée,in ‘the 
Notice, Soltace should be Seltau. 
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Costume, 
HE Public. are respectfully informed, that | 
the ORIGINAL PERSIAN COSTUMES, drown 


‘orks, 
as be; teady at widen ie on 6 terge 
scale, miay be seen on application. 


‘BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY.. 


Second edition, in 4 vols. 12mo. price Il. 8s, boards. 
CAN. -ALBIN :=—A National Tale. ~ 
A nation fam’d for song and beauty’s charms ; 








Tnflezible lp faith ; invincible in arms |---Beattle. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
baad Black, Parry, by eg H. Colburn; and 
Thomas Underwood, 82, Fleet Street, London; Ma- 
creadie, Skelly, and Muckersy, Edinburgh ; and John 
Cumming, Dublin, i 
ee ee ee 


DESCRIPTIVE, "DIAGNOSTIC, ‘and’ 
DIGESTIVE ORGANS and 


PRACTICAL ESSAY on DISORDERS of the 
GENERAL HEALTH, 

and particularly ou their numerous Forms and Com- 
-plications, with some acute and insidious 
Diseases; being an Attempt to prosecute the Views of 
p permet any Mr. Abernethy, and a second edi- 
HALL, M.D. ayo &e. &e. * 


MA 
Printed for Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
whom may be had, by the same 


Brown, London. 
author, 

CASES of a Serious MORBID AFFECTION, oceur- 
ring principally after Delivery, Miscarriage, &c. in 8vo. 
4s, sewed. 

On DIAGNOSIS, in Four Parts.---The Phenomena 
of Health and Disease.---Of the Diseases of Adults. 
Of Local Diseases.---Of the Diseases of Children, in 8vo. 
16s, boards. 

Mr. Mills’s Crusades. New Edition, 
2d edition, In 2 yols, 8vo. bds._price Hi. 4s. 
B hay ent HISTORY of the CRUSADES, for the 
and Possession of the HOLY LAND. 
By cHanie’ MILLS, Esq. author of “A History of 
Muhammedanism.” Printed for Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 

“ A History of the Crusades was great desideratum 
in Engtish Giterature. Mr.“ Mills’s production, for in- 
telligence, compression, ee and aeninn 
approaches very nearly to what we consider the requi- 

sites of puteeion in this species of composition.” 
Literary Gageste; No. 164. 
“ His (Mr. Milla) lucid and valuable history,” 
Edinburgh Review, No. 67. 


On Monday willbe publiahed, 


NARRATIVE of Pel OPERATIONS and 
RECENT DISCOVERIES within the PYRA-| 

MIDS, TEMPLES, TOMBS, and EXCAVATIONS, in 
BEYPT and NUBIA ; andof a Joumey to the Coast of 
the ‘Red Sea, in search of the ancient Berenice, and; 
another to the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. By G. BEL- | 
ZONI. . eae ae oe 


FORTY-FOUR coLouhg PLATES, TUystrative | 

of the Researches and Operations of G. BELZONT in 
EGYPT and NUBIA. Folio, 6/.6, Printed for John | coloured 
Murrey, Albemarte Street. 











+] tant Matter, as well.as by an 





: “MODERN PRACTICE of PHYSIC, 


Ligh Causes, Symptoms, 
= Morbid Aegis and Improved Me- 
oes acme as Diseases of all Climates. By 
ROBERT THOMAS, M.D. Sixth edition, revised and |: 
enlarged by an Addition of mach impor- 
English Translation of the 
Formule or Prescriptions, rendering the Work thereby 
of general utility. ‘Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown; Cadelland Davies; Highley and 
Son; J. Callow; E. Cox and Son; Baldwin, Cradock, 
and Joy ; T. and G. Underwood ; Anderson and Chase; 
G. and W. B. Whittaker; and Adam Black, Edinburgh. 
Important Werks, 
yo nn by Archibald Constable and Co. 
aud Hurst, Robinson, and Co, London. 
Novels and TALES of “ The Author of 
Waverley,” comprising Waverley, Guy Manner- 
ing, the Antiquary, Rob Roy,Tales of my Landlord, First, 
Second; and Third Series; with a copious ‘Glossary, 
12 vols. 8vo, 71. 4s, 
Ivanhoe, a Romance; by the Author of Waverley. 3 
vols. post 8vo. 11. 10s, 
The Poetical Decameron; er, Ten Conversations on 
Poets and Poetry, particularly of the Reigns of 
Elizabeth and James J. By J, Payne Collier, of the 
Middle Temple, 2 vols. post 6vo. 11. Is. 
Miscellaneous Poems. By Sir Walter Scott, Baronet. 
8vo. 14s. 
istory of the Indian Archipelago. By John Craw- 
F. R.@. late British Resident at the Court of the 
Sultan of Java. 8 vols, Svo. with thirty-five illustrative 
Maps and Ragraviogs, 22. 12e, 6d. 
An Accowtit of the Arctic Regions, with a History 
and Description of the Northern Whale Fishery, By 
William Scoresby, Jun. F, R. 3, EB. 2 vols, 8vo. 





Years, 1817--18. By W. A. Cadell, Esq. FR8. 2 
vols. 8vo, with ‘thirty-three illustrative Engtavings, 


Mei Sr ia TP aed eee 
of Germany. By Thoms 


Travels in the North 
Hodgakin, Esq. mire 

Travels in Italy, Greece, and the Ionian ‘Télands, ‘in a 
Series of Letters. By H. 'W. Bq: 2 


. Vole. Svo. with twenty engravings from original Draw- 


ings, 21. 2s. 

A Political, and Historical Account of the 
United States of America, from the Period of their first 
“Colonization to the t Day, By D. B. Warden, 
Esq. 8 vols. 8vo. 21: 

An Account of the meee Nepal. By Francis 
Hamilton, M.D. 4to, with engravings, 21,.2s. 

Sermons, in St. John’s Chapel, Edinburgh. | 
By Daniel Sandford, D. D. 8vo. 12s. 

A. Description of the Western Islands of Scotland, 
including the Isle of Man. By J. Macculloth, M. D. 
FP. L. 8. 2Wvuls. 8vo, with a volume cf Ilastrative'En- | 
erovings in 4to, 31, 3s, 

and Statistical Description of. 
Scotland. By James Playfair, D. D. Principal of the: 
United College of St. Anidtew. 2 Vols. 8vo. ranted 
of Scotland, 11. 4s. 

A History of the Reformation: in Seatland with | 
an Seg andan Appendix, By George | 
Cooke, D. D. Miniater. of Laurencekirk. Seeond edi- 
tion, 8 vole Gro Ti. 16s, , 

em of Mineralogy, By Robert améson; Profes. | 
een Geeaies aay eke e University of Edinbargh. ; 
Third edition 8 vols. 8vo. with numerous plates, 2. 16s. 

Obeervations on the Use and Abuse of Mercurial Me- | 
dicines, in various Diseases, By James Hamilton, Jun. 
M. D. Professor of Midwifery in the University of Bdin. 


burgh. So. 7s. 64, 

A Nomenclature, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, with Synoptic Tables of the Chemical Analysis 
of Minerals. By Thomas Allan, Esq. F. R. 9. EB. Third 


| edition, ro, 12, 
Essays on the Morbid Anatomy of the Human 
Sosa James Wardrop, F. R. 8. E.° idstrated’t 
2 vols, toyel “Ovo; 2,’Mr. 


TI. separately, ‘Us, Se. 
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Established 
Published by Francis Westley, 10, "Beationers! Court 
£ a> Ave Mariadane. 

FICTION. * Fourth Eiition, in the 
press, of this interesting Work, founded npon 
Recent Facts. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. Boards, 

For a Review of ‘this Work, see Evangelical Maga. 
zine, July, 1819; London Christian Instructor, October, 
‘1819; New Evangelical Magazine, ' November, 1819 , 
Christian Pocket Magazine, December, 1819; Evropean 
Magazine, Jantiary, 1920 ; Evangelical Magazine, Fe. 
bruary, 1820 ; Beleetic Review, March, 1920, 

Early Blossoms; or, Biographical Notices of Tndivi- 
duals distingelshed by their Genius and“ Attainments, 
who died in their Youth, with Specimens ‘of their re- 
spective Telents) By J. Styles, D. D.'Ss. boards. 

Pious Memorials; or the Power of Religion upon the 
Mind, in Sickness and in Death; exemplified in the Ex- 
perience of many Divines and other eminent Persons, 
at these important Seasons:< interspersed > with what 
was most remarkable in their Lives. 

This Work was first published by the Rev. Richard 
Burnham, and accompanied by a large Recommenda- 
tory Letter by the: Mev, James Hervey. A new edi- 
tion, with a Continuation. By the Rev, George Burder. 
In one large vol. 8vo. price 10s, Gd. boatds. 

The Ban de la Roche and its Benefactor, M. Jean 
Frederic, Oberlin, Lutheran Pastor at Waldbach, in 
peat or tear of the Vosges. By the Rev. Mark 
Witks. 8vo. 2s. 

Memoiis of the Rev. Samuel J, Mills, late Missionary 
to the South Western Section of the United States, and 
Agent to the American Colonization Soviety, deputed 
to explore the Coast of Africa. By Gardiner Spring, 
D.D. Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church in the 
City of New York.. With a recummendatory Preface. 
By the Rev. T. James. 

A Christian Sketch of Laity Maxwell. Small 8ro. 
3s. 6d: beards. 4 

The Life of David Brainerd, Missionary to the In- 
dians, with ‘an Abridgment of his Diary and Journal, 
from President Edwards. By J. Styles, D.D. Setond 
edition, 5s. boards. 

The Works.of the Rev, John-Howe, M. A.. Yol,! 
to 7, 9%, each, boards. Royal paper, 12s, per vol. 

’ Vol 8, and coneluding Volume, in the pi 

An Essay on the Disinue Authority of the New Tes- 
tament, By the Rev. Dr. Bogue, Fifth:edition, 5s. 
boards. 


The Picasures of Religion, in Letters from Joseph 
Felton tohis Son Charles. Fourth edition, with Ad- 
ditions, bs. 6d. boards. 

Lorenzo; of the Tale of Redewiption. «By J. Roby. 
Third edition. | 

“ This Poem is the production of a young author who 
possesses-a cultivated mind, a Correct taste, and a mu- 
sical’ear ; and who has the advantage of the whole be- 
ing directed. by pure sentiments. The-Reader will dis- 
cover many passages in the best manner of Lord Byron; 
amd in the irregolar Stenzas, and “flowing melody of 
its structure, a strong resemblance to Walter Scott's 
Lay of the Last Minstrel; but in the subject, the de- 
sign, and the impression it may make, it is greatly su- 
perior to any thing the above authors have hitherto 
written---See Evangeli¢al Magazine, Feb. 1820. 

York House; or Conversations in. a badies’ School, 
_principally founded on Facts. By Apna Kent. Second 
edition, corrected, 3s. 62, 

. “Young Ladies who haveJeft School may read this 
volume with ‘ pleasing reflections'on the years that are 
passed ; and we apprehend that the Supérintendents of 

Fetnule Boarding Schools, eapecially the younger of 
> mone derive much assistance: from it, in their ar- 
duons but honowrable labours.”.-- Evan, Mag. 

Sequel to York House ;. or Friendship’s Memorial, 
in a Series of Letters, containing Advice, Anecdotes, 
Memoirs, ‘&c. addressed to Young Ladies. By Anna 
Kent. 3¢. Gd. boards. 
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